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nitevature. 


DIVES AND LAZARUS. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Mansion and woodland, moor and hill, 
And laughing stream that winds afar-- 
These Dives hath. The poor, who fill 
The world, to him as nothing are. 
He eyes them with indifferent eye ; 
His sacred pleasure may not cease 
Though they in hopeless penury die, 
Or live ’mid woe. He dwells in peace. 


O frightful fate! The peace of earth, 
Freedom from care, most wicked ease, 
Banquets and perfumes, music, mirth— 
Save us, O Lord, from love of these! 
Give us to love Thy poor, by whom 
In sorrow earth’s rough ways are trod ! 
0 i we scape that awful doom— 
“Who mocks the poor reproaches God.” 
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RESURGAM. 


Resargam! what a sound to bear 
From out the wastes of death : 

The human spirit, sad and sere, 
Warms io its summer breath. 


Resurgam! yes, the eye of blae, 
The lip of coral re 

The love so passionate and true, 
Are not amongst the dead. 


ie write, where’er ’midst tears 

We dig a buman grave, 

For there the circles of the years 
Bring sovereign power to save. 


Resurgam! aye, the hero's name, 
The martyr’s faith and creed, 

All Immortality may claim,— 
They spring glorious seed. 


Man’s temples fade—man grows forlorn, 
Life ever leads to death ; 

But soon to cheer there comes a moro, 
Warm with diviner breath. 


— 


ADELE DUPASSIER. 
BY C. W. STOKES. 


I was seated at my chambers, wondering 

tony of an exist in London whea everybody is out of town : 
had seen all the pieces at the theatres once too often, and I found myself 
reduced to the frightful alternative of domesticating in the monastic 
seclusion of —— Ino, or yielding to the drowsy excitement of the vene- 
rable Polytechnic, when a letter dropped into my box. It was from a 
French friend, who, with the characteristic fickleness and insincerity of 
that “ gay, eprightly land of mirth and social ease,” had shown me un- 
ceasing kindness and attention for years. He reproached me for not 
corresponding more frequently, reminded me that I bad not been to 
Paris for some time, and enumerated with the most tempting detail some 
of the attractions which be thought would be irresistible. 

“ We are en pleine Carnaval,” be added, “ and if you will but tear your- 
self away from the fascinations of rosbif and (two horrors that the 
French imagine the English could not and would not live without), “I 
will undertake to eay you shall not regret it.’’ 

When shall we do our neighbours justice? Will the communication 
between the two countries ever be sufficient to force us to acknow 
that, although the French are more anxious, end consequently more a 
to please than we, that they are not necessarily lew:inoere? I can only 
say, as far as my experience goes, that if they are not to be 
upon, it takes a long time to show it, for I have not discovered it yet. 
That the French are insincere, is a prejadice which is gradually passing 
away: the more the French character is understood, the more it is ap- 
preciated ; and there are many, although they would not confess it, who 

a suaviler in modo—a sweetness of manner—which makes them feel 
py and eatisfied with themselves, to a fortiler in re, a rough good na- 
ture which insults them to their faces. 

My friend could not have written more My mind was made 
up in a moment, and without allowing myeelf time to change my deter- 
mination, I quickly provided myself with the de quoi, and with the com- 
bined assistance of the Freach consul aod some guineas, me voila, by ex- 
press, en route for Paris. , 

I will waive my prerogative as a writer of travels, and forbear to de- 
ecribe every circumstance, from the appearance of the cabman who took 
= vt a way Station to the appearance of the 
cabman who brought me ; neither will I allude to my fellow-pas- 
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sengers—although these last t not be altogether uninteresting, for, | I 


like every one else, old or young, I invariably find time to select the 
carriage with the greatest number of pretty young faces in it: why, I 
cannot quite explain, for it always ends in a dolce far niente—a sweet do- 
nothing ; but, nevertheless, somebow or other, the prettier people are 
the more their presence is. Good, clever, and amiable young 
ladies are all very well, but Iam a believer in beauty. It is, bt- 
lessly, wicked)y unjust ; bat whea I am before a sparkling black or soft 
blue eyes, it would not be the best time to ask me if I agree with Balzac 
when he says, “ Ce n’est que les laiderons qui sont méchants.” (It is only 
frights who are wicked.) . 

The reader ae enna himself that mine is not a descriptive 
talent ; one Sir Walter Scott, sinee the flood, is as much as the 
limits of human life can afford. I will enter at once in medias res, and 
even beyond, for I have been at Paris a fortnight, and am with 
my iosincere Freachman, who, in the most unprincipled way, with 
his usual duplicity, has devoted himself entirely to me since my arrival, 
introducing me to his friends, getting me invited to receptions, and, in- 
deed, spariog himself no trouble or expenze to me every kind of 
enjoyment. He leaves me to inquire after bis mother, who is indis- 
et ast ae enn Stat aaaaie Opera, 

she is no worse, 


You can get a good dinner everywhere, from the Café Véfour all round 
the world back to the Trois Fréres, if you have an appetite, and b 

without one. You can see good pictares cud buildings in 
every city, amusing plays in every theatre, pretty girls in every party ; 
but there is only one placein the world where a bal masqué is to 
be enjoyed to perfection, and that place is the Grande Opéra at Paris. 
There cheerfulness, gaiety, and frolic reign ae there is excite- 
ment without intemperance, wit without spleen, freedom without 
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bow I should break tire | tected. 


and I pradently declined a contest, the result of which would be likely 
to be more amusing to others than to myself. The boxes are crowded 
with handsomely-dressed ladies, who would suffocate rather than remove 

| their masks ; and, shocking to relate, many vacant places in the dress 

| circle and the private boxes demonstrate that the fair occupants are un- 
able to resist the allarements of Musard’s band ; that 


“ Rank is but the gainea’s stamp,” 


“Youth is youth for all that.” 

The bal masqué, so different from anything ia Eoglaad, must always 
have a peculiar charm to ao Eoglishman, from the exquisite whose expe- 
rience does not extend beyond a profound knowledge of human collar, to 
the garralous patriot who makes his fortune for the good of his country. It 
is at a bal masqué that the striking features of the French character are 
the most prominently exhibited, and certainly in no unamiable light : 
to be 80 gay and yet so well-behaved, is a lesson that even moral Eng- 
land might follow with advantage. 

Althou h alone, I was not entireiy unobserved, for ever and anon I 
noticed a lady seated in one of the private boxes regard me through ber 
opera-glass with particular attention. I complacently put upon this the 
most flattering construction, bat did not thiok much of it at the time. 

The evening was far advaneed ; it was late enough for every one to 
have been long there, but not for any to have left: the crowd was en- 
ormous, the confusion of voices, the continued sallies and repartees, the 
incessant laughter, the increased animation of the scene, made it evident 
that the ball had arrived at its climax, that the next dance would be the 
quadrille par excellence of the evening. Danseurs and d , in every 
variety of costume, were rushing franticly about for their partoers ; 
couples did everything but quarrel to retain their places. The crush- 
room was deserted ; every seat in the boxes waa filled ; even the lights 
appeared to burn more brightly ; the colours of the dresses to be more 
contrasted and more resplendent. It was a sight perfect of its kind; a 
sight before which Melancholy would forget its réle and even Diogenes 
drop his lantern ; before which Xerxes, instead of weeping at the thought 
of where such hundreds would be a hundred years hence, would send the 
reward he had offered to any one who could fiad him a new pleasure to 
Mueard, and take bis place at the quadrille. I was jostled into a posi- 
tion which enabled me to see everything undisturbed. 

The dancers are all arranged, the discordant tuning of the instruments 
in the orchestra has ceased. 

“ Anticipation forward points the view.” 

Musard, the observed of all observers, stands erect. Conscious of bis 
tance, be raises the magic wand which in a moment will set this 
living mass in motion—not a sound is to be heard, 

To describe the music of this quadrille, and it is really worth describ- 
ing, I must allude to a play it represents, which was acted with extraor- 
dinary success at one of the theatres. 

The object of this play was to excite the people against Russia; it wae 
based upon a circomstance which actually took place when the allies 
aris in 1815. The old Imperial Guard, conquered but not sub- 
dued, had secretly determined to strike a blow which would suggest to 
the Russians, who were peculiarly detested, the propriety of leaviag the 
They had arranged to disguise 
weather-beaten faces and * those honourable scars, which brought them 
fame,” would allow them, as indas‘rious mechanics ; and, meeting at a 
concert in the Champs Elysées to fall upoa the Coseacks sword ia band. 
A singer comes forward and sings*# national song, which is tumultu- 
ously encored by the Vieilles des Vieilles. “No, no!’’ shout the Russians ; 
the theatre enters into the spirit of the scene, and add their bruvos to 
those of the Guards. The lady comes triumpbantly forward, sings the 
song again, adding as an impromptu chorus, “a bas les Btrangers / a bas 
”? the words are scarcely out of her mouth than a Cossack 
with rege, aud shoots her dead. This is enough: the fight 
al; shots are exchangad ; the Guards throw off their dis- 
burled ; the gallery is stormed ; a huge Cossack is 
dragged to the foot-lights 
cery, and amidst genera! bi 





themselves, as well as their 


ge 
an old Imperial, who has him fo chan- 


arity tears out handfals of his red mustachios 
by the root, and pummels him to bis heart’s content. At length, fairly 
defeated, the Russians are driven off the stage, followed by the jeers and 
one present. 


ple dancing to the tune. 
seem to be reserving their strength ; the music increases in volume ; the 
dancers in exact proportion become more active ; the lights are gradu- 

turned down ; at a distance is heard the protentous booming of the 
cannon ; the storm threatens. It is now eo dark that nr can be de- 

maee blne, 

ok coca e Ri intltipn con roll thelr bende In 
agony of excitement ; the people fa the boxes, their necks strained, for- 
get each other, intent upon the scene ; the music is deafening. Masard, 
his hair disordered, sends forth thunder at every wave of his batoo ; pis- 
tols are fred, and scarcely distinguished. The theatre is suddenly illu- 
mined ; a bymn of triumph bursts from the orchestra, changes to a galop, 
antil the force of nature can no farther go, and the panting danseuse 


noting this, and hundreds of French peo- 
he instruments begin softly ; the dancers 


Can it be believed that, in the midst of all this hilarity, there throbs 
a heart barsting with grief? 
terested in every thio 
she hears no music ; 


The lady i alluded to seated alone, is as in 


bat is going forward as any ove present, and yet 
r opera glass is eagerly and incessantly turned ia 
every direction, invariably restiog upon me, and yet she sees no dancing. 
The qaadrille is at an end, and | turn to leave, when I observe ber ap- | brida 
proaching with a voice and manner which disclosed the effort it caused 
“ Vous étes seul, Monsieur !’’—You are alone, sir—she 


said. 

Scarcely noticing her, I passed on. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” she burriedly exclaimed : “ before I determined to 
speak to you, | calculated upon 
and perbaps with disdain, but believe me you are mistaken. I am dif- 
ferent from what you take me to be.” 

“ Really, madam,”’ I replied, * it I have acted radely, I am very sorry 
for it: the fact is, it is five o’clock in the morniog, I am tired and want 


the probability of being received coldly, 


“I am aware, sir,” she rejoined, “ that a bal marqaé is the last place 
that I shoald be at ; my reason for coming here is very different from the 
rest of the people : but perhaps, if the trath were known, I am not the 
only one amidst this excitement who is wretched and anh . Youare 
Englisb, are you not? I thought so, bence my reason for ng you.” 
Her voice trembled. “ The fact is, sir,” she added hesitatingly, * I know 
an Englishman, and I could and would at this moment give five bandred 

ods to see that man. Do you kaow a gentleman named Thoraton, 

—— Hall, Cumberland?” 

I confess to being an Englishman, bat really I cannot say 1 
know every one living in Eogland.” She was about to retire ; I felt that 

bee abrupt, and hastened to repair my fault. “ Excuse me, 
madam,” I added, “if 1 appear to have behaved with unkiodness; I 
can only say, that I shall be very happy to be of use to you, if it is io 


“ I know, sir,” she continued, “I should not be here, and that you 
must consider it very unaccountable that I should thus address a ect 
stranger ; believe me, nothiog bat the terrible desperation of my posi- 
tion could induce me to do either. But if you will allow me a few mo- 
ments to explain myself, it may not appear to you so very extraordinary. 
If you do not feel yourself interested in me, your politeness, I am sure, 
will prevent you from causing me to regret my boldness. Bat I cannot 

ok, that when you know everything you will commiserate me, for 
I have heard that the English are generous, and if you excite their sym- 
patby they are ready to offer assistance : with very little trouble to your- 
self, you can be of infinite service to me.” 

I. was evident that she was anxious te explain, and as the spot where 
we were standing was i 1 ded, I off 





ducted her to a corner 


to detain me as long as she 
desirous to go home, and I 

“ Since I have made up my miad to address you,” she began, after we 
seated, “ and as you appear kindly disposed, I will tell you every- 
thing unreservedly : the circumstances, although they appear almost in- 
credible, I am fortunately in a position to sabstantiate in every partica- 
lar, 1am from the South of France ; my family, although not noble, are 
in good position, and rank amongst the firet people of the place. About 
three years ago ao English geotieman, Mr. Edward Thoruron, B 





arm and con- 


in the crash-room, which was almost deserted. I 
said a few kind things to reassure her, and begged she would not hesitate 


—— proper, for 1 was not particularly 


y begar to feel very much interested. 





Hall, Camberland—it is, 1 think, in the North of Eogiaud, somewhere 
near Scotland—bad occasion to visit our neighbourbood ; being well re- 
commended, for he was bighly connected, and his address being prepos- 
sessing, for be had travelled much and was exceedingly well-informed, 
he was well received ic the best circles, by my family amongst the rest. 
His visits were frequent. Handsome and accomplisbed in an eminent 
degree, he knew well how to 


render himself agreeable, and soon became 
at that time, and be tweaty-three. I bave 














—- | 


determined to tell you all. I found soon that bis society wasn 

to my happiness. will do him the justice to say, that he showed me no 
particalar attention ; be seemed even to treatme with’greater reserve than 
the rest of my family. I dreaded that every day would be the last that 
he would stop in the neighbourhood, and when I remembered that we 
were of a different religioa, of a different country, and almost in a differ- 
ent position, for be was very wealthy, his godfather having left him 
£8000 a-year, I could not bat be aware that my foolish affection mast 
end unhappily. Had I reason to hope that ke loved me, it mast have 
done se ; but I had every reason to believe the contrary. Without hope 
of any kind, unable to make a confidante even of my sister, for I was 
ashamed to confess an affection which was not reciprocated, I felt my 
bealth was giving way: my parents noticed the change, but could not 
divine the cause. You will blame me, perhaps, sir ; T lise I am not 
blameless ; my only excuse is, that I was of an age when women can the 
least contro! their affections. Sir, you are from a country where the af- 
fections are tempered by discretioa, and the feelings of the heart are un- 
der control ; the reserve of the English character is more capable of in- 
spicing an affection than feeling it—at least, to any extent; with us, it 
is quite the reverse. The indifference of Mr. Tuornton, instead of acting 
as a chill upon me, had a coatrary effect; my imagination, inflamed by 
the little encouragement he gave me, pictured him to me in even a more 
amiable light. I loved him—I felt he was necessary to my happiness, 
aod that when be left I never could be happy again. Cao you wonder at 
my health giving way? You will not, if you can appreciate the position 
of a woman under such circumstances. Her love is the source of all her 
happiness or misery in life, as I have learnt by bitter experience. Thus, 
when I found I loved him I did not attempt to check it ; when I felt I was 
wasting away it gave me little regret. 

“ One evening I was strolliog out alone, as it had become a habit with 
me. I had chosen a walk which in happier times was a favourite, but 
which was now particularly so: the vines clustered round a lake with- 
out a ripple, which reflected like a mirror the banks and the islands. The 
evening was balmy and soft, a geatle me eee | pervaded everything, 
and the chirping of the birds as they roo blended with the scene and 
sounded like their Ss It was a time and a place wh‘ch would have 
gladdened a beart less disposed to melancholy than mioe, but I onl 
brooded over my own misery, and | turned away dejected from that which 
coupe paiofully with my own bitter reflections, I had not proceeded 
maby steps when | met Mr. Thornton. By a strange contradiction, al- 
theugt I am sure, if I could not without. I would at uny time have given 
at vo have been with him an hour, I now would avoid him as an 
al 





t for although I loved bim so 1 was miserable, if not irritated, at his 
stadied reserve. Whether he was strack by my manner, I kaow 
not ; but be walked by my side for a few moments in silence. At that 
time I felt that I could not and would not attempt the ordinary conver- 
sation of an acquaintance, and that it would be hazardous to feiga in- 
difference, for indifference ill-feigaed is the most eloquent confession, and 
1 had a horror that he should su that I felt any affection whea I was 
sure he did oot reciprocate it, We were clearly equally embarrassed. I 
would have given anything to have bevn alone, e had been to 
for half an hour, without having uttered a dca >n words; at last, in akiod 
voice and —_ manner, addressing me by my Christian name, which he 
bad never before, he said, “ Adéle, I leave for Ltaly to-morrow, and 
I have come to say good-bye.” Had he told ms thie whea I was at home, 
surrounded by my — be might not have detected the pang it gave 
me ; but at that particular moment my emotions were sach that I could 
not control them, and I barst iuto tears.” 

The lady hesitated ; she bad not once removed her mask : uplets 
disguised, it was impossible for me to know what she was like. 1 could 
see she was elegantly dressed, her fau was baodsome, and her gloves 
were un=xcepti ; her figure was slender and graceful, ber voice 
sweet, and ber language, though expressed with an accent slightly pro- 
viocial, was most elegaot French: indeed, throughout she had spoken 
with a warmth almost amounting to eloquence. 

“ T hope, sir,’ she continued, “ I do not fatigue you ; it is very good of 
you to so attentively. I could, perhaps, be more brief, bat you 
are the first that I have spoken tounreservedly on the subject ; and in ad- 
dition to the anxiety I feel that you should thiak favourably of me—for 
you will fiod that you can be of great service to me, with very little 
trouble to yourself—1 find a kind of relief to dwell upon a time which I 
then thought unhappy, bat which I now, alas! regard as the bappiest 
that I have ever may ever enjoy, for I have been disgracefully—cru- 
elly treated! Wheo Mr, Thornton found the effect bis words had pro- 
duced, without allowing me time to be vexed with myself, with 
warmth and earnestness so different from his former bebaviour, be told 
me that he ad: me when be fret saw me; that he bad done every- 
thie jee nts to conceal his attachment; that now he loved me 
with all bis heart, Bebold me, then, with a proad position before me— 
the fiancée of a man whom I adored, whose love I prized higher than my 
life; behold me now! My parents insisted that Mr. Thornton should 
write to his father to inform bim of the step he bad taken. He objected 
fur two reasons: io the first place, be was impatient tbat the marriage 
should take place directly ; “ aud besides,” be said, “I am indepen 
deat, and a major, so what good can itdo? My family may object, and 
it may uce unpleasantness to act in — to theic wishes : it is 
better that I should marry Adéle first, an them afterwards” Bat 
my parents were inexorable, and I added my entreaties. We waited six 
weeks, making preparations and expectivg an answer, but none arrived. 
“You see,” said Edward exultiogly, “ they know they cansot help it, and 
trust to my discretion.” The day was fixed, sir, the breakfast prepared, the 

| dresses made, the eeitiement was arranged—he, in the bandsomest 
manner, settling the whole of my own property upon me, and a consi- 
derable sum ia addition—the carriages were almost at the door, for in 
eight bours I was to be bis wife, when a post-chaise drove up to ovr 
door aod an elderly gentleman entered, who, without noticing us, loaded 
Mr. Thoraton with reproaches, It was his father—an obdurate mao at 
all times, he was farioas now. It was terrible scene between father 
andsoo. I never saw any ove so agitated; I thought he would have 
died upon the spot. His iadiguation at last gave way to entreaties ; in 
an oon he endeavoured to recal bis soa to what he called his daty j 
he told him that his mother was breaking ber beart; “ And as for me,’ 
he said, clenching his bands, “I have lived too long already!’ His face 
became absolutely livid ; 1 trembled to see the old man. At last he 
broke forth, with a steady bat hollow voice, which seemed to come from 
his heart,—“ I feel I shall not leave this spot alive. Wretch! although 
I have failed to awaken you to a sease of duty, I have planted a remorse 
which will follow you to the grave. Whea you enjoy this bauble of the 
moment, remember that you bave gained her by trampling upon the 
broken heart of a mother, aud that the last words ofa father, whose only 
fault was to love you too well, were to——”’ “ Ob, father! curse me not! 
I obey—I obey! Drag me away from that which is dearer to me than 
life, but carse me not! Addle’’! be exclaimed, throwing bimeelf into my 
arms, transfixed with horror. No one interfered. He Jeft me, sir—he 
left me ; aud from that hour to this—now nearly two years—I have 
never seea him, nor received a letter from him.” 

“ Good gracious, madam! why this is incredible, t “i 

“I have never seen him,” she rejoined; “ and excepting once or 
twice indirectly, 1 have not heard from him. I hardly know if he is 
dead or alive.” 

“It is evident to me,” I continued, “ that this Mr. Thornton is 
either a fool or a scoundrel : a fool to allow himself to be coerced to act 
dishonourably, even by his father ; or a scoundrel for breaking his = 
mises. I should recommend you to think no more of him, for it is clear 
he isnot deserving of your regard. I donot say this because I am aun- 
willing to put myself to some trouble to serve you, for I am so much in- 
terested in what you have told me that it would be a pleasure to do any- 

for you, but simply because I think it is the best thing you can do: 
the keenest disappointments are obliterated, or at least blunted, by time. 
Return to your family, and despise the scoundrel.’”’ 

« Ah, sir,” she ied, “ 1 have tried this, and my failing health bas 
convinced me that it is impossible. We can get accustomed to happi- 
ness, and a pleasure, however entrancing, palls by constant possessior, 
but misery like mine is ever poiguant, ever new ; it were better to tra- 
vel everywhere than to sit at home inactive, with the idea that Iam be- 
ing gradeally forgotten, that my chance of happiuess is dwindling 
away : besides, have a reason more imperative, which, when 1 know 
you better, I must tell you. 1 will tell you ali,” she e She 
removed her mask, turned her face away, and burst into a passionate 
flood of tears :—“ J’ai un enfant,” she sobbed forth ; “#0 I mast seek 
bim.” 

“ Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, indignantly ; “ that alters the case, 
madam. You muy depeud upou me. | ieave for Bagiand in three days ; 
io a week from that time you sball hear from me. 1 cannot, of course, 
mention the exact day, but I promise you sball have an interview with 
Mr. Edward Thornton. . 

“ You do not respect me less, then,” she said, anxiously, “for the ter- 
rible disclosure I felt myself compelled to make?” 

“ Not at all,” I replied ; “io yours, a8 in almost every case, the man 








is alone to blame. It is now very late; will you allow me to sce you 
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home?! I shall know then where you live, which will be better than } 
trusting to an address, which may be mistaken or mislaid ; and I have 
friends in Paris who could communicate with you in case of need.” 

“ Heaven will bless you,” sbe exclaimed, “ for your goodness of heart! 
I cannot find words to express my gratitude. Before I left home I had 
& presentiment that I dared not eocourage. I ed that I might be 
more fortunate to-night than I have been before, and I feel that my 

rayers have been heard. How happy I am that I bad confidence in the 
Boglish character! An interview with him is all that I require, for, in 
spite of appearances, | know his honourable nature. I am certain some 
= influence is exerted to prevent him from seeing me, und that his 
etters are arrested. I know well the power I bave over him; I have 
only to tell him that my heart is breaking, to let him see my altered ap- 
pearance, and then I shall be happy again, or the veil will be torn from 
my eyes and I shall despise bim as I ought. I should have gone to Eng- 
land long ago, but baving no friends there, my total ignorance of the 
English age has prevented me ; for what conld I doin a strange 
country with my little experience of the world, without a friend to ad- 
vise me, and without being able to speak a word of Eaglish? You now 
understand how, in the absence of any more likely plan, I frequent at the 
mt season every place of public resort ; you can understand how, 
isappointed at my want of success in seeing Mr. Thoraton, I should 
make a confidant of a stranger of quiet deportment and gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, who was evidently English ?”’ 

“ Madam, as it happens, you have acted wisely, for you have so much 
interested me that you need be under no concero, but visit England when 
you think proper. This is my card, and you may rely upon my being 
ready to assist you to the extent of va prt 
a. took my arm ; I called a cab, and in a few minutes left her at her 


Shocked at the lateness of the hour, for it was broad daylight, I 
joncw a to persuade myself that I was merely taking a walk before 
fast 


Ia the middle of the day I was in a sound sleep, sweetly dreaming that 
I was in complete armour of burnished brase, saving an innumerable 
number of beautiful ladies “ from outrage worse than death,” who were 
squeezing my hand with gratitude, and weeping on my shoulder, when 
Bat — friend awoke me to explain how it was he did not go to the 

asqué. 

“ Eojoy myself!” I exclaimed, in answer to the usual question; “I 
os no time or enjoyment; I had the most astonishing—mosrt romantic 
adventare. 


I bad evideatly made a mistake ; the attorney was a keeper, and this 
some maniac broken loose. But the keeper must be equally mad, I re- 
marked, for he does not seem astonished. I will sell my life dearly, I 
thought, so I took up the poker. 

* Whether you are mad or not,” I said, looking at him steadily, “I 
o- want this unless you go out of my room ion one minute by that 
clock. 

“ Do not trouble yourself,” rejoined my unknown visitor ; “ this gen- 
tleman is my lawyer. Your infamous conduct has been made known to 
me, and I am resolved—mark that, sir !—resolved that you sball do jus- 
tice to that injared woman?’ 

“ What injared woman.” 

“ Mark his duplicity!” said he, turning to the small-eyed attorney, 
who watched the progress of events with evident satisfaction. 

“| think there must be some mistake,” said I, putting down the poker, 
very much amused, 

“ Your pretended ignorance will avail you nothing, sir,”’ added my 
uokoown visitor. “Kaoow, then, I have called at the instance of Ma- 
dame Adéle Dupassier, whom you have so wickedly injured, and now 
shamefully neglect ; whom you have precipitated from an honourabie 

sition to one of shame. But she is not altogether friendless. I intend 

ateresting myself in her behalf, and will compel you to compensate her 
as far as you are able for the ruin you have caused.” 

“Oh! is that all!” said I, laughing immoderately. “Now be good 
enough to sit down there, put a cigar in your mouth, and read this manu- 
script which I have written for the amusement of my friends who are 
likely to visit Paris.” When he had finished,—“ There,” I said, “ I have 
at least to thank my French friend for saving me from looking so ridicu- 
lous as you do as present.” 

“ Good gracious!” be muttered, “ if I have leat that woman a pound, 
I a her seventy,—and what is worse, I expect ber over here in a 
wee! 

“Oh! you need not fear that,” I replied; “ not as long as there are 
sentimental Eoglishmen at Paris to be duped by her tale, and to lend her 
money. I wonder,” I continued, rather alarmed, “if I shall have any 
more visits? My only hope is, that since you were in Paris last she will 
make you the next villain. Did you give her your address?” 

“ Yes, and more than that,—I have compromised myself in other ways. 
I am sorry, sir, to have intruded, and hope you will excuse my rudeness.” 

He bowed, and retired. 





MORAL. 
When gentlemen wish to be benevolent and philanthropic, let them 


“Of course!” was his curt reply. “ You English never go out with-| choose some more likely object to deserve it than deserted females at the 


out having a romantic adventure : you ought not to be trusted alone.” 

“No, but really,” I added, rather nettled, “ I am quite serious. I met 
a lady—a bona fide lady—who told me the most afflicting story I ever 
heard, and, I think, ever read. If you will be silent, and not interrupt, 
whilst I am dressing I will relate it to you ; and do try to be serious if 
you can. If you listen quietly, and have a heart in your bosom, which, 
as you are a Frenchman, { very much doubt, [ am sure you will be as 
much affected by itas lam.” I then told him every circumstance, and 
he appeered at the end very ted tovished. “ This Mr. 
Thornton,” I continued, “ isa scoundrel! For the first time I blush that 
1am an Englishman ; but I will not rest until I have procured her an 
interview.” 

* I should like to see the lady,” continued my friend. “ Will you take 
me with you today? Your recital has also interested me very much, 
and I am d d to serve her myself, if it is in my power.” 

“ Very well, we will go now.” 

We started together. The lady was in deshabille when we arrived. 

“Ob, Iam so glad you have come!” she exclaimed; “for after you 
left I remembered I had not sufficiently impressed upon you the import- 
ance of proceeding cautiously in the matter : for, remember, I bave not 
yet given up bopes that Mr. Thornton still loves me. I am awere that 
everything is done by his family to divert him from me, but my hope is 
that they have not as yet succeeded. If, then, be imagines | have made 
& con t of any one, particularly a stranger, it may create in him a 
real aversion for me ; at present I have done nothing which could cause 
him to love or respect me less,’ 

She brought out letters and other relics until, finding by ber tears that 
referring to the things agitated her very much, we begged of her to put 
them away. 

“ Madam,” said my friend, “ your story is very affecting.” 

“ Ab, sir,’”’ she replied, “ there are many novels less 0. Truth is some- 
times and sadder than fiction. I feel I sball not suffer long, for 
my health is giviog way.” 

“Can you not forget this Mr. Thornton, and cure this affection you | 
have for him by some otber affection,—perbaps another Engttehmes, 
my friend, for example? He is young and agreeable, and I am con- 
vineed, from the way be has en of you, that it requires no consider- 
able effort for him to prevent his pity for you from ripening to affection. 
You ere bandsome,” he added, and + we his hand over her shoulder—a 
liberty which shocked me very much—“ and of an affectionate disposi- 
ticn ; he is in the prime of life, of ardent temperament, and well off ; let 
me unite you,” be said, taking us each by the hand ; “ you will be like 
two turtle-doves in a fortnight ; and you, madam, will be avenged, for 
Mr. Thornton will be the most to be pitied.” 

“ Ab, sir,” said the lady, “I have been to a celebrated physician, and 








Bal Masqué at the grand Opéra at Paris ; and, above everything, be pro- 
vided with an alias, and be sure not to give their real names oot addres- 


ses. 

Gentle reader, you have been what is technically but expressively 
termed “ sold ;” and so was I. I can only hope that the time bestowed 
upon the perusal of this romantic and affecting adventure may not be en- 
tirely lost, but that some little addition has been made to your store of 
experience ; and when a lady addresses you at a bal masqué, bathed in 
tears, you will give her the reception of the Sacristan in [ngoldsby : 


“ The Sacristan he says no word, 
He intimates no bt, 
But puts his thumb up to his nose, 
And spreads his fingers out.” 
— 
LORD PALMERSTON. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH. BY J, EWING RITCHIE. 


This is a great, free, self-governed country. I mast believe it, for I 
read it in the newepapers every day. The aristocracy tell us this when 
to adorn our public dinners, and popular lecturers at 


they condescend 
Mechanics’ Institutions and Athenwaums repeat it. Our Constitution is| a furious war-miuister. In some quarters 


the growth of ages, and has attained a perfection of which Hobbes de- 


spaired and of which Locke never dreamt. The franchise, we are told, is| merston, who 
@ trust ; that trust is pat into the most trustworthy hands. (Cato was | thing of the kind, is now about to introduce a com: 


try, which be certainly does not possess in Parliament. His talents are 
by no means of ahigh order. Assuredly they would never, by their own 
natural energy, have raised him to a distinguished position in the coun- 
cils of his Sovereign, in which a variety of accidental circumstances have 
placed him. He is an indifferent speaker.’ This monstrous criticism 
was ted at the time as honest and fair. How little do the public 
know of the men of whom they entertain such decided opinions! 
1837, Palmerston’s career has been a continued triumph: he put on the 
armour just as other men are putting it off. As a sexagenarian he de- 
ecended into the political arena, and exhibited all the ardour and viva- 
city of a youth. Men were first astonished, then enraptured. All Eog- 
land swore by Lord Palmerston. Even professors of the refined seience 
of cookery—the disciples of Ude, Caréme, Soyer—caught the enthusiasm, 
and a Palmerston sauce became en vogue. In the four quarters of the 
globe the name of Palmerston was a tower of strength. There was re- 
Joicing at Vienna when Palmerston fell in 1851. In the troubled years 
of 1848-9 a German popular couplet intimated that if the devil fad a 
son, that favoured mortal was our facetious Premier. ‘ Suda Palmerston 
see chas”’ (Hither Palmerston, forthwith!), we are told, was during the 
Crimean war the cry with which the Corsack of the Ukraine stilled his 
steed when restive, or urged it on when weary. Nay, more, at dinners 
at Damascus Mr. Disraeli makes an Eastern emir pettishly exclaim, “ I 
cannot endure this eteroal chatter about Palmerston: are there no other 
statesmen in the world besides Palmers‘on ?” 
If cannot be that such a man as this is the nonentity so flippantly de- 
scribed by Mr. Grant ; the captain of shams, described by Mr. Bright 
aod bis pupil Mr. Wilks ; or the arch-traitor sold to Russia, as Mr. Urqa- 
hart will be happy to show you any day. Five years ago the writer, 
meeting with one of the numerous agitators with which the metropolis 
abounds, requested the enthusiast referred to to explain his movements. 
“ Ob,” said he, “ we are going to impeach Palmerston!” We suggested 
the desirability of losing no time if such a course were resolved on. 
“Ob!” said our informant, “ Palmerstoa will live ten years longer : 
Russia calculates that he will do so too.” Palmerston lives on, but whe 
is guilty of the folly of talking of impeaching bim now? 
oltaire says, men succeed less by their talents than their character. 
As an instance, he compares Mazarin and De Retz. In quoting the pare 
*. in @ letter to the Bishop of Llandaff, the late Lord Dudley said, 
“ Walpole and Boliogbroke make a similar pair in the next ceatury. 
Castlereagh and Canning are remarkable examples of the trath of the 
maxim which our days have furnished.’’ The list might have been ex- 
tended so as to embrace the career of Lord Pal Undoubt dly 
the noble lord's talents are of a bigh order. “ We are all proud of bim!” 
said Sir Robert Peel, and the words were caught up and re-echoed all 
over the land ; but it is the character he has acquired that has placed 
him where he is. It would be the height of ity to deny Lord Pal- 
merston the possession of great tulent. He has made brilliant speeches ; 
his pro-Catholic orations were republished ; and the way in which be put 
down Julian Harney at Tiverton tickled every midriff ia Great Britain. 
His five-hours’ speech in vindication of himseif in the House of Commons 
was a masterpiece ; yet our Premier bas never scaled the heights of ora- 
tory ; he has never attained to the utterance of new and pregnant truths ; 
genius bas never thrown around bim her robe of dazzling light ; he has 
been a dexterous debator, skilful at fence, nothing more. Palmerston is 
but a man of the time, while Pitt and Fox, Burke and Carning, were 
men for all times. He even ranks below Sir Robert Peel, whore t 
are still quoted, and occasionally read. He leaves on you the impression 
that he is adroit ; that he is liberal in profession where Austria and Ital 
are concerned ; that he is grand at bullying little states ; and that it is 
true of him what the first Napoleon Providence, that it was al- 
ways on the side that had the strongest legions. Glance at his Lord- 
ship’s administrative career, and this is manifest. Toryism was popular, 
Lord Palmerston began life as a Tory ; Reform wes popular, and he 
turned Reformer ; war with Russia was popular in 1855, and be became 
ple ure talking of a further 
parliamentary reform, and an extension of the suffrage, and Lord Pal- 
resigned office not long since rather aun caste _ - 
ve and sa 





the old original ten-pound householder.) Our elections are the envy of | factory measure of reform. This readiness to swim with the stream is a 


surrounding nations. There is at them a studious absence from beer ;| great thing in a statesman. 


Indeed, in spite of what men may say to 


no one js solicited fora vote. The great manufacturer, or railway con-| the contrary, it is a virtue, if the stream flows in a right direction. But 


tractor, or the aeighbouriog peer, 


ways retire to the Continent when | this is not the sole secret of the Premier’s popularity. There is another 


an election takes place, in order that the honest voter may act iu ac-| and more potent cause. An anecdote will best illustrate our meaning : 


cordance with the dictates of his conscience. The religious feel that 

it is a solemn event, and sermons appropriate to the occasion are preached | on their ture, 

in chapel and church alike. The ablest men of the — irrespec-| ranged in the 

a the day | The guest who first departed was seen to produce a smile on every coun- 

of nemlnctins— in, the violin gach of gitiecne—withent Non , OF | tenance as he His friend 
of party g—they appear upon the platform. Their 

speeches, in unadorned but plain nageage, comment upon the men aod 


tive of their wealth or want of it, are selected as candidates. 
demonstrations 


movements of the day. They declare 
act, and o 


Oace u a time two | een went todine at a noble mansion ; 
ing to the fashion of the age, the servants were 
hall waitiog with extended palm the expected honorarium. 


— interrogated bim as to the cause. “I 
ave them nothing,” was the reply. “ I merely tickled their hands.” 
n a precisely similar manner bas Palmerston tickled Englishmen. Un- 


principles upon which they | deniably, John Ball is very vain—not of himself, like a Frenchman, bat 
which they deem the government of Great Britaia and its | of his nation. 


The Chinese slave, writing to the Lord of the San and 


imperial dependencies should be carried on. These speeches, with | the Brother of the Moon of the recent encounter at Peiho, says, “ the 


the exception of a few immaculate boroughs, such as Gloucester and 
Wakefield, are listened to by an audience fresh from the perusal of | we have a similar way of speakiug of forei 


barbarians attacked us with their usual insolence and audacity.” Well, 
“It isa grand country 





Bacon, Bentham, and Mill. A show of hands then takes =. this,” exclaims the enthusiastic bat grambliog Briton, while he abuses 
y 


The best mau has invariably the majority, the others im 
retire, and the constituents, satisfied that they have done their duty, re- 


its laws, ite customs, its institations, and itsclimate. Our aged Premier 
has spent nearly balf a century in repeating this cry for the edification 


he told me, he said,— Madam, I can do you no good ; it would be rob-| turn home ; the representative, in his turn, becomes a constituent in| of foreign courts, England bas been the model which he has asked 


bing you to take your money. 
some other attachment.’ ”’ 

“ Precisely,” said my friend, “and a very seneible man ; this is the | 
homeopathic system : aving consulted the doctor, it would be absurd | 
not to take the prescription.’ 

“I would do #0,” said she, regarding me, who sat quietly wondering 
what was comiag next ; “ bat I feel it is imposeible—{ should only de- 
ceive him ; he is good, and 


Your only chance of recovery will i" 


another assembly, whare he meets eimilarly-minded six huadred and odd 
geatiemen, They eelect from themselves, in order to form a cabinet, the | smaller princi 
ablest and wisest men. These invariably are peers, or sons of peers. | of 


France, Spain, Portagal, Austria, Russia, to say nothing of countless 
ities and powers—no matter the difference of religion, 
custom, of race—to imitate and admire. If, occasionally, the 


They, again, select the ablest and wisest as their head. He was, till the| parties thus addressed have shown a little irritation ; if, occasionally, 


Crimean war destroyed our European reputation, the first man in the | an indiscreet Italian, or Polisb, or Huo 


universe, and remotest regions learned to bless his name. Happily, ia ny nen to the sword, believing that 
| our day the system has arrived at a blessed fruition, and we ) and io his 


I respect him very mach ; be is ratber like | ®# Premier the Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., a| noble Viscount’s, and the English nation hugs itself into the belief, that 


patriot, has in consequence 
gland’s arm will uphold him 
plication of English principles ; the fault, of course, is not the 


Mr. Thornton, too: but I could not love—no,” she added faintly, “ I) — official while the present generation bewailed or rejoiced in long | the dislike and suspicion of foreign courts and peoples (for the singula- 
10' 





could not love him.” This was expres:ed with a candour more creditabl 
to her than flattering to me. “ Ah!” she added, “ those who have loved 
than once have never loved.’’ 


and eternal an impression? Was he so very handsome ?”’ 

“ He was handsome,—but that had nothing todo with it. [loved him 
because I was fated to love him.” 

“ Was he short or tall ?” 
witty or severe? In a word,” said my friend, rising, with a bearty laugh, 
“did he resemble Monsieur Léon Duval ?”’ 

These mystic words were ecarcely out of his mouth than this most 
interesting, true-hearted, and much-injured lady went into screaming 
hysterics. The mask was forcibly tora away. 

“ Most cruelly-treated bat best of women,” continued my friend, 
“ trouble yourself no further; your acting is excellent, indeed. Had | 
not known you I should have been deceived myself, but it is now thrown 
away. Adieu! Your exertions deserve better success. And you, my 
poor benevolent, and honourable friend, come with me. I must not let 
you out alone again.” 

— could have been her motive?” said I, feeling remarkably 
emall. 

“ It is a clever scheme,” my friend replied, “and amuses me much. 
Why, you see, eee ae pee glowing description of this interesting 
lady, | think her very agly, not too young, although she said she 
was ninetcen three years ago. a at she cannot reach the heart, 
and through the heart the pockets, by charms, she endeavours to do 
so by her misfortunes,—in the absence of love she excites pity, knowing 
that pity is next akin to love. Yon were ina fair way to be plucked. 
Ab! you may sneer now, but depend upon it, if I had not known her 


eS — have been afew guineas poorer before another twenty-four 
rs 


passed over your head.” 
My friend kindly promised he would not relate my affecting and ro 


h rit 
So mach for Me my now for actual fact. Is it not singular that states- | whi 
more ; the -— wr monopoiised in this country by a} f 
“ . Thorn esem 1 class, and that class one which has invariably broken down when it has 
And whet O14 Mr =e ato Gane be chentt cake oo Cup come into contact with men without grandfathers? From the daysof the 

ly “the 


manship as a rule 


in brewer—not forgetting him who was emphati 


—— Palmerston, or rather the English foreign policy, is, that 
lst it is too democratic for foreign courts it is too aristocratic for 
2 people), is the measure of their respect and fear. Hence the na- 
enthusiasm for Palmerston has placed him on the very topmost 
innacle. Abroad the ory has been, “ Palmerston and Constitutional- 
Y’ at home, “ Palmerston and the Vindication of the National Ho- 


Great Commoner”—to those of Gladstone and Disraeli, our chief orators) nour!’ John Bull, even now, when an adventurer and the son of an 


the aristocracy, he confessed that he owed his noblest 


rsevered the Frenchman ; “fair or dark? 2d statesmen bave sprung from the middle ranks. If Fox belonged ¢o| adventurer, with an audacity almost eublime, bas climbed up the steep 
aspirations to | ascent of empire, and with his armed legions bids all Europe tremble, 





| Burke. If England’s rulers accepted the services of Canning, they could | flatters himself that England sustains to the modern the relation Rome 
| prey upon bis genius and prematurely exhaust his life. Jn our day we | sustained to the ancient world. Under the broad sun of heaven he sees 

see the Earl of Derby honoured with the Garter on his retirement from | no more exalted personage than himeelf; he insists upon his rights in 
| the Premiership, while the man without whom his party could not have | the remotest corner of the globe : in the presence of the Pope, whom he 


| remained a day in office leaves it, and retires to Haughenden Manor 


un-| deems little better than one of the wicked, under the shadow of the gi- 


| decorated and without reward. There may be great advantages attend-| gantic despot who holds France tn his mailed hand, before Austrian Kai- 


ing this state of things, bat an evident disadvantage is, that this 
compels us to accept a kind of Hobson’s choice. Hence, whea 


milian one day burst into a great | 
‘ Traly,’ he said, ‘I laughed to think that God should have trusted th 


offered him, and be coul 


m | ser, Russian Czar, Yankee backwoodsman, or astonished citizen of Tim- 
Joba | buctoo, he exclaims, “ Civis Romanus sum !"’ In his own opinion, it is 
Russell is sent for, aud confesses that he cannot carry on the Queen’s | his proud 
Goveroment, and Lord Derby bas confessed the same—if Lord Palmers-| all 
ton does not condescend to be our saviour, we are plunged into the hor-| Now, in such circumstances Palmerston always backs his countrymen, 
rors of a parliamentary dead-lock. This is the reason of Palmerston’s| even when, like Sir John Bowring, he rashes wildly into war; and this 
promiceship. He is Premier jast as men are villains by necessity and | 

‘ools by a divine thrasting on. We read in Luther’s Table Talk, “ Maxi- | Palmerston’s direction we settled the succession in 


prerogative wherever he wanders to break all laws, to violate 
to pour contempt on all prejudices, and to run all risks. 


mischievous John-Bullism we all appreciate and admire. Again : under 


n and Portugal, 


On being asked the cause,| drove away from Syria Mehemet Ali, and blockaded the African coast 


| to put down slavery. People who do not examine matters very clogely, 


spiritual government of the world to a dranken priest like Pope Julius, | think it a fine thing to read what an English fleet has beea doing at the 
aod the government of the empire to a chamois-hunter like me.’”” We | Tagus, or oa the Douro, or on the coast of Africa ; or how an English mi- 
have it in evidence that an idea of this kind used to flash through Lord | nister has lectured the Bourbons and 2 or insulted the repre- 
Althorp’s honest brain. In his retirement at Broadlands, Lord Palmers- | sentatives of the great republic of the West, or 

ton may indulge in a similar laugh. If we may judge from a public life | the flag of France. That Palmerston has not precipitated the 

of unusual exteat, the last thing he aspired to was the Premiership. It | into war, argues not so much his discretion as his luck ; but the nation 
not well refuse it. No man has less | that does not see the danger, admires the spirit, and forgets how Pal- 


succeeded in lowering 
nation 


was 
mantic adventure until I left, which I was very glad soon to do, my be- =< his way to attract or retain the admiration of the than | merston suffered Poland to be blotted out, disdained to assist Hungary, 


lief in the sincerity of the French certainly not strengthened. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


tleman, attended by a companion, whom my practised eye detec 
be an oo tesoked at my door. P : 

“ Mr. Wigg 

I bowed 


“ Mr. Wiggins,” continued the gentleman, “I have called to see you | the 
” 


upon very serious, very uupleasant business. 
“ Indeed! I replied, wondering what he could mean. “ Will you 


take a chair? I do not know if you smoke,—if so, you will find these 


very good cigars.’’ 


* Sic! he said, very abruptly, “it is not my intention to take a seat, | that 


os?” said the gentleman, who was evidently a man of some | Wil 


idea was quite 


with such a ragged regiment? What ability, save that of 
sticking to office, had he ever shown? The clever men of a 


always spoke and wrote of Palmerston as a man of 
ouse of Com 


—neither would I accept anything from you.” The small-eyed attorney | and personal charms. 


tossed his bead and shrugged his shoulders. “My indignation is such 
that I cannot control it,” be added ; “ the very air seems tainted by your 
presence. Sir, I despise you!—do you heur 
Aad he snapped bis fingers in my face. 


Even writi 


collections, could say, “ Of Palmerston, Foreigu Sec 











sir ’—I despise you ?” | ber for Tiverton, | have but little to say. The situation he fills in the | of lifeare a smokey chimney and a scolding wife. By Act 
cabinet gives bim a certain degree of prominence in the eyes of the coun- | ment, Lord 


merston. When he upset Lord John Rassell—and, lan- | betrayed Sicily, hastened to con; 
guage of the tarf, to make @ good running—the novelty of the 


so recently as 1837, Mr. James Grant, in his Random Re-| cal results. Here again be has gone at 
and Mem-| Englishman mast be comfortable, or he cannot live. The two ills 


gratulate Napoleon ‘for erecting an iron 
on the ruins of a repablic, and twice since he was Premier 


og. Palmerston Premier! the thought was ab-| was brow-beaten and bullied by the late idiot King of Naples. —- 
1 was smoking a cigar at home one evening not long ago, and Ms surd. Who were his followers? who would march through Coventry | haps, the 
to consistently 


t secret of the 


, the grea larity of the Palmerston foreign 
is its utter unintelligibility. 


on-interference in what does not concern 


past age— | us isclearlyour duty ; Lord Palmerston accepts this, yet he interferes. 
, Plamer Ward, Dean Milner, Canning and others—it is true, | We are not in a position to go lecturing, yet Palmerston is never happy 
great promise. In| uolessso employed. The Palmerston 

the general opinion was that Palmerston was a| much like o' 

man possibly to be laughed at for his juvenile airs, but certainly not to| licy of the Foreign Office has differed but little—has oe about it, 

be despised ; but the outside multitude—“ the people, the only source of peop 

political power”—had no other idea of Palmerston than that he was} move on, its dark places will be made light, its 

always in office, that he was one of the best horsemen in Europe, and| made straight ; bat if we may jadge from the 
bore a sobriquet supposed to indicate an amorous temperament wept Syeaens oe the 


foreign 


icy—in reality very 
that of Lord Aberdeen, for since the 


of Canning the po- 


world will 
places will be 
not by the manaea- 
tocols of Lord Palmerston. In his home 


that it must weary ae 
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, 


wretched victim to free himself of the other. This latter Act must 
always remain a proof of the noble Premier’s earnest activity and perse- 
verance. Night after night he and his Attorney-General, Sir Richard | 
Bethell, had to fight the battle alone ; a man of feebler will than Lord 
Palmerston would have given way. tea 

When Palmerston became Home Secre there was another sore evil 
under the sun: in all our crowded towns ulation had planted itself 
most densely in the neighbourhood of the churchyard; the result was, 
the living were poisoned by the dead. Some of the clergy, fearful of 
losing their vested interests, opposed the removal of this fearful nuisance, 
bat Lord Palmerston shut up the charchyards as barial-placee, and hu- 
manity gained the day. His few years at the Home Office was 


THe Albion, 591 


| feeh in hundreds of instances, the vulnerizing effects of which are very | tion, as if the same were rate; and his courage in other particulars was 
apt to bring on fevers and the most obstinate ulcerous sores. And here | equally surprising. Musk rats produced no aversion to him. Civet-cats, 
I would name the mosquito, an insect which far exceeds, in its sangui- | snakes, aud other fetid vermin fell before his indiecriminating ferocity. 
| Sagal propensities, the vulpicephalus bat, which will not approach, but ra- | When quitting Cuttack, for the Upper Provinces of Iadia, I gave him to 

ther avoid the presence of man. an officer (Lieutenant N., of the 66th Bengal Native Infantry) who made 

I have often been led from time to time to opine, when observing the great fuss with him. He was, I afterwards learned, unfortunately bit- 
predatory pursuits of the flying fox, that the animal under consideration | ten by a large cobra capello snake, which had contrived to insinuate its 
is in the constant habit of preying upon large scarabei (beetles), @ | presence into the kitchen of these officers’ premises, aud died a few 
(moths), and other coleopterous and formical insects, which abound amid | minutes after the untoward event. 
the foliage of tropical timber. And I am the more encouraged to give | In so high esteem was the above faithful companion of the officers of 
credit to this surmise, when I kaow for a fact that the common bat of | the regiment held, that they unanimously caused a neat monument to be 
f very be- | this our own country (vespertilio altivolans) is undoubtedly insectivorous, | erected in the pound of Lieut t N., with a suitable inscription en- 
neficial to himself, and paved the way for his Premiership. The English and thus being both of the same genus, must be classed as — at the | graven on the same, touching the past merits of poor Nero, and begging 
public had a nearer view of their pet Foreign Minister; no public duty | same time homogeneous in their saqeteen, and in the co-similitude of | the officers who might be attached to other regiments, in succeeding 
appeared to come amiss to him ; he was weighed in the balance, nor was | their respective order of food, which is of an “ ento’’-varying complexion | years, which should be stationed at Cattack, to preserve aud perpetuate 
he found wanting. In 1855, when the Aberdeen Cabinet fell, when Lord | and character. This argument admitted, it would afford good grounds | as far as they could, the frail token of remembrance they had established 
Jobn Rassell had covered himself with odiam by his desertion of the | for acquiting the flying fox from being a fructivorous animal, and attri- | to the memory of the dog they had valued. 
sinking ship, all eyes were directed to Lord Palmerston. He was the | buting to the same rather an insectivorous faculty than the contrary. | omnttliahintinss 
only possible Premier, and would have remained so had not the Conser- | Besides, it is furnished with the canine incisors, characteristic of the dog | 
vatives caught him tripping on the Foreiga Ouaspireay Bill, and, with and ae Se —_ ho ye ey mee a —, = -_ _ BARNES. 
the aid of Milner Gibson, defeated a measure which otherwise most pro- | genus is naturally disposed to anima’ b if 80 generally, then inthe) 4; i 
bably would have had their support. It must be also confessed, Palmers- | case of the flying fox in particular. : the O14 cod “ae Tow unonmangraasien anton feonge. 
tom required a rebuff. Like Jeshurun of old, he waxed fat and kieked;/ Towards eunset—and it may be obeerved that we experience little or | Jiti5. the Present always treading upon the heels of the Past as if poet 
there was something approaching to insolence in his treatment of the ped ae ae — the “"- ce nt one Ge wl and yet unable, to terest it from its eee of honour. In the shadow of 
House of Commons. named huge may observ irecting their flig' roug e | ¥ : 

Lord Pslmersioa's chief merit is bis cheerful honesty. He has made | liquid air fn quest of thelr feeding bennts. uitting the rooky caverns | sags Gh apeeanercfeae ta iieele cern anced 
no pretensions to virtue. He bas paid remarkable little deference to an | of the hills, ia which they take refuge during the sultry hours of the day | of a busy city, within bearing, it ~ be 78 the eile wh . t 
enlightened British public. The lover must blame not his mistress, but | (sleeping bundreds together, whilst they hang suspended from the saxose | ample fuetary, moulder the oey walls and ivied beeerennns “ot ‘’ ‘on 

powerful castle or opulent abbey. You are continually viewing, as in a 























himself, when be finds the idol of his fancy plain and commonplace. The | canopies of their ragged ady/us), they repair, hundreds in a body, to the | 
beery readers of the Morning Advertiser must not complain that their model | e4l and mango groves, in which they pass the silent hours of night, the 


stateeman once resigned office rather than give them votes. The British 

ublic dearly love a Lord that will take the chair at Exeter Hall. Lord 

almerston began life as Capid—does not think children tainted with 
original sin—dared to tell the Scottish clergy that they had better wash 
than fast, to keep off the cholera, was never on the platform at Exeter 
Hall: yet is he popular. With the exception of once presiding at the 
distribution of prizes at the University College, London, and a visit to 
Manchester, be bas studiously avoided the arts by which small men be- 
come great. The last American traveller who has — a book on 
us, Mr. Field, writes: “ Au American can hardly believe his seases when 
he sees the abasement of soul which seizes the middle classes ia the pre- 
sence of a lord. They look up to him as a superior being, with a rever- 
ence approaching to awe.”’ There is some truth in this : it is to the credit 
of Lord Palmerston that he has traded as little on this feeling as it was 
possible for any man to do. 

Come and see Palmerston the Statesman. That is he-—that old gen- 
tleman in the middle of the Treasury beach of the House of Commons, 
with bat pulled down tightly over his eyes, arms across his breast, and 
one leg oown over the other. Is not he in a capital state of preserva- 
tion, with nothing to hart him but now and then a twinge of his old 
enemy, the gout—a souvenir of jollier years? A wonderful old man, 
truly ; still erect on horseback as ever youthful knight wending his way 
to lady’s bower. Dr. Jobnson said of dancing dogs, “ the wonder is, not 
that they dance so well, but that they dance at all ;” eo with Lord Pal- 
merston, the wonder is, not that he rules the country so well, but that he 
does it at all, when most men would be in a state of idiotic decay. It 
says something for the goodoess of his lordship’s titati thing 
for the light character of his labours as a statesman of half a century, 
and something for the Romsey air and his lordship’s medical attendants. 
Bat mark! he is on his legs, with all the briskness of a four-year old. 
His pertness is quite juvenile. How neat and effective is his retort, and 

et how little there is in it! Disraeli said Sir Robert Peel played on the 
ouse as an old fiddle, Palmerston does the same. His birth, his office, 
his experience—al! make him feel at home in it; and when he sits down 
there is a laugb, and the questioner, somehow or other, feels be has done 
something very foolish. though he scarce knows what. Your expecta- 
tions are beightened. — naturally you imagine that asthe evening 
passes on, and the excitement deepens, his lordship, inaccrresponding man- 
ner, will become earnest, and passionate, and overpowering. Wait a little 
while, and you will find out your mistake. There is the same pertness 
and levity ; the same eagerness to evade the question by a joke ; the 
same ekilful dodging ; and the same artful adaptation of his epeech, not 
to the conscience or convictions of the public, but to the prejudices, and 
knowledge, and interests of the House. No one so disappoiats the eager 
stranger as Lord Palmerston. His hollow feeble voice—his intolerable 
haw-bawing—his air of hauteur and flippancy, all combine to dispel the 
illusion which, in a manner most wonderful, his lordship has contrived to 
gather around bie name. 
“ Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
1 thought so once, and now I know it,” 


will be an appropriate epitaph wherewith to deck the marble monument 
that the grateful uation shall erect when death shall have torn the wily 
Premier from the doctor’s care. Lord Palmerston with one memorable 
exception, never speaks long : he is down almost as soon as he is up, be 
seldom rises above the level of after-dinner oratory ; and as you watch 
his lordship out of the House at one P.M., at the close of a debate which 
has tried his lordship’s mettle and damaged the handiwork of bis lord- 
ship’s valet, the shambling old gentleman, leaning on a friendly arm, 
does not seem quite the prodigy in your eyes which the admirably made 
up nobleman did. who stepped out of his carriage just as you reached 
estminster Hall. 
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THE FLYING FOX. 

Among the general features which constitute the sporting calendar of 
India, is one of a particular and exceptionable character, which has been 
strangely pote bed an’ by the chroniclers of field sports in the above part 
of the world. I would, in this place, advert to a prodigious bat which 
is to be met with in large flights throughout Bengal and Orisea, what 
the natives styles baddoo, but which is accepted by our English residents 
under ibe name and appellation of the “ flying fox” (vespertillo vulpicepha- 
lus), on account of the “ facial” formation of the creature precisely re- 


sembling that of a fox. It is a formidable-looking aérial adventurer, | 


and to it has been ascribed, by travellers, the sanguisugal properties of 
abstracting blood from it victime, by stealing upon them when they are ex- 
posed recumbent under the grateful shade of the cool groves of the cli- 
mate, in a state of somnolency, and, by fanning their persons with the 
soothing operation of their broad wings, succeed in ultimately drawing 
the vital fluid from the vein they have punctured with their dental lancet, 
leaving the unconscious itinerant in a state of exhaustion verging upon 
death. 

This assertion is altogether of fabulous origin. So far from the animal 
being of a carnivorous nature, it confines its appetite to the consumption 
of vegetable objects, particularly buds of the Aibiscus, or red-flowering 
cotton-tree, upon which tender produce it feeds with astonishing vora- 
city. I have counted upwards of four-score of these marauding bats at 
one and the same time, busily occupied in denuding the iniatiatory foliage 
of the above-named tree, descending each and all from the topmost 
branches to the lowest, by means of the curved claws which protrude 
from the arms and legs of the creature, each member possessing a single 
hook dingly sharp-pointed, by which it remains suspended, head 
downward, alternately changing its position by means of these appli- 
ances, 

I have the sore inconvenience of their nocturnal visits to 
my fruit-trees, and have had occasion to condemn them as robbers of m 
—- and orchards. In the course ofa single night I have known a 

ight of these powerful bats descend into a grove of mango trees, when 
= ——— fruit of these ag ‘= om * my Pn mp was in 
ighest stage of perfection, and, og ir expansive 
Wings, contrive to discard bushels of produce from the yausong 
whieh they bad been revelling—to my great loss and disappointment. 
They will also commit much depredation upon the plaotain productions 
— fruit, for which they appear to entertain a prominent preference 
above all others, 

I have, during my residence in India, had occasion to be exposed, dur- 
ing the moonlight nights, to the open plains of the country, and commit 
myself to balmy sleep for hours together, without having undergone any 
sensible inconvenience from the fying fox, although I bave heard these 
bats assailing one another among the trees by which I was surrounded. 
This fact authorises me to avow that the sanguinary character, which has 
been but too liberally bestowed upon them, is without any justifiable 
foundation, and that a false attempt has been encouraged by those who 
delight to dwell on the “ marvellous,” to confirm and establish this chi- 

report. 


_ There are, nevertheless, armies of phlebotomizing annoyances of a less 
important character in magnitude, which hover over the somnolent tra- 
veller in that eultry climate, and, by their soft hummiag ma ‘ic, invite him 
to sleep, when the same setile in swarms upon bis face and other ex- 
posed parts of his person, and, with their subtle probosces, penetrate bis 








noctivigating companions of the pervolant owl and the perambualating | 


| jackal. The sound emitted from the constant flapping of their wings 
| may be heard at some distance off ; and it is whilst in the act of exercis- 
ing these broad and powerful membraneous organs, that these busied 
| aérial monsters di ber such quantities of choice fruits 
| from the trees they occupy, to the irreparable loss and detriment of the 
| owners of the fructuose harvest. 
| The weight of these unseemly vampires varies from one pound to one 
|and a half pounds. The head and face percisely resemb!e the same fea- 
| tures observable in a young fox. The length of the wings, from the ex- 
treme points, run, io instances, as much as two feet and a half. The ears 
are valpiformed. The membraneous characteristics of the creature are 
fasbioned after the manner of all the vespertilio genus. The complexion of 
the animal is of an umber colour, save under the throat and neck, which 
partake of a florid buff hue. It is wholly mute, not expressing avy vocal 
demonstration under pain or suffering. The eye is of a melancholic cha- 
racter, of a cerulean shade, It is never observable during the day, ua- 
less in such fastnesses as are to be met with distributed amid the rocks 
and rains of the hills. There is no useful purpose to which any portion 
of this foul bat is applied : the skia is, nevertheless, soft, and the fur fa- 
vourable for commercial purposes ; but the natives have never been 
kaown to encourage a trade in this commodity. In the caverns, where 
they pass whole days together, all the year rouad, vast quantities of pure 
guano might be obtained, as the ordure of these winged tenants of the 
tropics is of a very heating nature, ssing a large proportion of lime 
in its composition. It might be collected in prodigious lots if any agri- 
cultarally-disposed parties were to direct their uttention to the fact ; 
however, a India the appliance of artificial manures to the soil 
of the country is wholly unkaowsa, the earth in those regions not needing 
that auxiliary. For five months in the year the rains are incessant ; and 
the potent operation and influence of an almost vertical eun, produces 
the most luxuriant effects to meet the views and wishes of the husband- 
man. Vegetation may be observed to increase hourly, whilst maturity 
presses closely on the heels of germination ; therefore, the guano far- 
nished by these bats is allowed to remain in statu quo, wholly unheeded. 

Many contend that the flesh of the flying fox is inedible, and that it 
partakes of so putrid an inheritance, that the generality of the canine 
tribe will not touch it ; but this fact I feel myself qualified to dispute, as 
I have witnessed an assemblage of vultures and other canine birds busily 
engaged in demolishing a heap of the above bats I had shot the night be- 
fore, and the jackal will feed upon the same without the slightest hesita- 
tion. 

Towards evening the sport of “ bat-shooting” may be said to commence. 
The gunner has only to ascertain the haunts of the trespassing colonies 
in which they establish themselves for the night, and proceed thither 
with the implement of destruction, accompanied by a good ome 
terrier ns yd caravans will be sure to approach the seat of their an- 
their steady fight Bight one ein htahdred jarda of the spot 
they propose to settle in, when they make a descensus in their super-voli- 
tant pessage, approaching from fifty to forty yards nearer the earth, 
The shooter may now briog his gun to bear upon the objects he is in 
pursuit : No. 4 shot is that most applicable for this class of sport. 
the flying fox has no possible means of exercising a course of locomotion, 
when once on the ground, if only wounded, the dog that may be present 
can command all the disadvantages attendant upon a stationary cripple, 
and the aggressor and the aggressed must, under such a pressure of 
circumstances, “come to the scratch,” and fight the battle out at once. 

There are very few canines, that I have met with in [odia, which have 
evinced courage enough to tackle this truly punishing animal, the jaws 
of which are furnished with a aap a forest of teeth, so punient in their 
character, that the same may be almost identified with those which are 
— - the mouth § the Pipes ; ps beside this fact, the bat under 
consideration partakes of such repelling properties, that very few d 
can reconcile themselves to come in dental ccotnat with it: ‘the cmner 
tertaia an aoe a to mouth the unseemly creature, and seem 
to ex & loathsome disgust on a near approach to its person. I 
cand apes one occasion a thorough-bred bull-dog, which had Ba, =< 
ported from England for an express purpose, viz., that of pinning the 
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mirror, the differeut phases of our national history. You are continu- 
ally brought face to face with those heroic ancestors who made that his- 


| tory. Go where you will, there is a poetic association, or an historical 


memory ; there is that which makes the ground you tread on “ hallowed 
ground.” JIncedis cinceres—you walk upon the ashes of heroes, afd the 
progressive spirit of the present is constantly tempered and restrained by 
the conservative spirit of the Long Ago. The railway of in eae 
son winds past the tower of the Plantagenets, and so ‘he Englishman may 
never be at a loss for that inspiration which must inform all glorious 
national enterprises—the consciousness of a noble Past. 

One of these “Old World-Places” is within seven miles of the centre 
of the metropolis—now all hemmed in and fenced about with glitterin 
villas, (choioe specimens of the modern builders’ art,) but once a wild 
weary waste, tenanted only by the humblest of cottages, and relieved by 
a few houses of considerable repute. Such a place is Barnes, seven miles 
from Waterloo-bridge, on the London and Richmond line of rail—a place 
much affected by well-to-do City men, busy members of Parliament, and 
some aristocratic families: a long straggling hamlet surrounding the 
breezy common, and stretching away to the pleasant banks 
Thames ; a bealthy and not unpicturesque ene | where the pedestrian 
may spend a day very much to his advantage, where the artist may 
find two or three agreeable subjects for his pencil. 

Barnes was known, we doubt not,—but the reader interrupts us with 
the questions, why Barnes? What is the origin of the name? What ie 
its meaning? Learned Dryasdust tells us that it is probably derived 
from a barn or spicarrim, belonging to the Canons of St. Paul’s, London 
to whom the manor originally appertained. But on Barnes Common ib 
may be, encamped the Roman Cohorts: across the waste then all black 

desolate, “ swooned the sounds” of the Roman clarions; and, at a 
later period, here, in the neighbourhood of the wealthy Augusta, may 
have stood fair Roman villas, echoing with the laughter of a gay Sem- 
pronias or a beauteous La 

It is not our design however, to so far back as this into the dis- 
puted past of English ye ane, Saxon, Roman, may have occu- 
pied the heathy common, and the young nobles of the Plantagenet 
period, may here have flown their hawks. Bat the first historical asso- 
ciation of the old world with which we propose to concern ourselves is 
the visit of Queen Elizabeth to her trusted counsellor, Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, who then ocoupied a house on the site of the present Barn Elms, 
and received “Gloriana,” with that splendid state she so much affected. 
There were the usual congratulatory verses, and pageants, and proces. 
sions, and nym and pages in glittering attire, and the river was 
thronged with decorated barges, and echoed with merry music. At a 
later period, the old Elizabethan house—so honoured honourable— 
was greatly modernised, and became the residence of the notorious Hei- 
degger, the ugliest man a os and master | aon pond ° am 

was visi sreign, and having received a re- 
== foe peeminsen te romure his way o darkness from the river 
Bank e king bad landed,—through winding walks, and shrub. 
beries to the house, astonished his Majesty into good temper by sud- 
denly lighting up the mansion and illuminating the grounds. 

In a meadow near this house was fought on the 17th of January, 

f duel between the Earl of Shrewsbury 

and the dissolute Duke of Backingham—Dryden’s Zimri :— 

Who, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chyinist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoo: 
and Pope’s “ great Villiers” :— 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim! 

Gallant and gay, in Clieveden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or just oe fay at council, ina 

Of mimic’d statesmen and their merry king. 

The cause of the duel was Buckingham’s amour with the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, a woman of great beauty but abandoned character, who 
figures in Antony Hamilton’s “ Memoirs of Count Grammont” as a 
handsome vi , insensible to shame and deaf to the reproaches of con- 
science. Hamilton alludes to the duel with his wonted flippancy :— 
“ Poor Lord Shrewsbury,” he says, “ too polite @ man to make any re- 





n, 





wild buffalo, a ferocious brate that prevails to a great extent on the 
plains propinquent to the sea-coast in the Balasore district. The dog in 
question would attack any object to which his attention was directed, and 
was never known to refuse to grapple with beast or vermin of any kind ; 
but on being introduced to the notice of a fying fox; be obvionsly 
loathed it ; nor could he be prevailed upon, under the test encou- 
Tagement, to seize the quarry proposed tohim. On the other hand, I had 
upon one occasion a common cur, which showed some terrier blood in 
bim. He belonged to one of a merchant-ship’s crew, who, when io 
Caleutta, was hard-up for cash, and was willing to take ten rupees 
(twenty ehillings) for hisdog. Being about to start for Cuttack, the 
metropolis of the province of Orissa, I took my bargain with me to the 
pinnace, in which I intended to embark and run a passage up to the Fal- 
tab, and thence to Tamlook, before I proceeded by dAk to the station 
aforenamed. Nero, for such was the name of my four-footed compaxion, 
accompanied me en route. 

Whilst at Tumlook the sun was beginning to enter the occidental 
horizon, and I observed various phalanxes of fiying foxes traversing the 
etherial space, towards the village of my immediate residence. I, in con- 
sequence, had recourse to my “ Joe ton,” and charging the same 
with No. 4 shot, I took my stand in the verandah of a company’s 
“ travelling bungalow,” situate in the place. The foxes sought their 
nocturnal asylum ia a tope of hibiscus timber which grew near the spot, 
and I had no more to do than knock them down with both barrels as fast 
as they alighted on the branches. One fox I slightly rye pe which 
afforded me a fair opportunity of ascertaining the amount the 


y | cur was endued with. With this view I hied him on to the object that 


had just fallen, when, to my utter astonishment, Nero immediately, and 
sans ceremonie, seized the bat by the throat, and commenced ng his 
victim jast as he would bave done a rat, eventually killing the foe out 
of hand in cleverstyle. Onan after sion a ded bat, of the above 
description, did not surrender to the invader so readily as did the former 
= 4... Loree J — _ by the nose, which he — Posy oa 
vile, continu PP broad, expansive win, ers 
of a windmill, in the animal's face and eyes, ~ : 
This was what Nero bad evidently not been accustomed to ; it was, he 
considered, no doubt, an unfashionable mode of fightiog ; but I was my- 
self induced to interfere and set the canine captive free, which I did by 
placing my foot upon the fox's neck, which caused the latter to relin- 
quisb bis primitive hold ; aod Nero, takiog advantage of bis unembar- 
rassed tion, retarned immediately to the charge, and readily avenged 
himself of the past ignoble ee he had sustained. Several succeeding 
combats this dog underwent with various large bats, and vanquished the 
whole of them in good ae, taking especial care to keep his nasal pro- 
perty out of chancery. Eventually Nero (and I bad him for more than 
two years) became a crack foz killer: he bad acquired a ready knack of 
gripping the enemy by the throat, and shaking him till his wind had left 
him. I may venture to aver that this same dog, during the interval I 
owned him, bad killed upwards of five hundred of these sturdy, unseemly 
bats ; whilst scarcely one dog throughout the military station of Cuttack 
would dare to confront one. Nero would mouth them without hesita- 








hes to his wife, was resolved to have redress for his injured honour ; 

he accordingly challenged the Dake of Buckingham, and the Duke of 

Buckingham, ae a reparation for bis honour, having killed him upon the 

spot, remained a peaceable possessor of this famous Helen.” It is a 

gnificant illustration of the condition of English society of that period, 

that neither the Duke, nor his shameless paramour, was disowned at 
court or reproved by their sovereign. 

The circumstances which render this duel remarkable, even in the an- 
nals of such sanguinary affairs, are thus detailed b Gas old Pepys : 
—“ Mauch discourse of the duel yesterday between the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Holmer, and one Jenkins, on one side : and my Lord Shrewsbury 
Sir John Talbot, and one Bernard Howard, on the other side; and all 
about my Lady Shrewsbury, who is at this time, and hath for a great 
while been, a mistress to the Duke of Buckingham. And so ber husband 
challenged him, and my Sony esterday in a close near Barne-Elmes, and 
there fought ; and my hrewsbury is ran through the body, from 
the right through the shoulder ; aad Sir John Talbot all up 
one of his arms, and Jeokins killed upon the place ; and the rest all in a 
little measure wounded. This will make the world think that the king 
hath good counsellors about him, when the Duke of Buckingham, the 
greatest man about him, is a man of no more sobriety than to fight about 
a mistress. And this may prove a very bad accident to the Duke of 
Buckingham, bat that my Lady Castlemaine do rule all at this time as 
much as ever she did, and she will, it is believed, keep all matters well 
with the Duke of 4 one %] though ry is . font t the King will 
be very backw: eu , to appear in such a ness, And it is 
pretty: to hear = the iting had some notice of this challenge a week or 
two ago, and did give it to my Lord General to confine Duke, or 
take security that he should not do any such thing as fight: and the 
General trusted to the king that be, sending for him, would do it; and 
the King trusted to the General. And it is said that Lord Shrewsbury’s 
case is to be feared, that he oo J die too; and that may make it much 
worse for the Duke of Buckingham : acd I shall not be much sorry for 
it, that we may have some sober man come in his room to assist in the 
Government.” 

It is said that during the duel the Countess bad the profligacy to hold 
the horse of him who had disbonoured ber husband and now threatened 
his life—dieguised as a page—and after the Earl’s death, she openly re- 
paired to the Duke’s house. She was married a second time, some twen- 
ty years later, to one George Rodney Bridges, son of Sir Thomas Bridges, 
of Keynsham, and died April 20, 1702. 

At Barnes, for awhile, resided the poet Cowley, musing upon things 
human and divine, and embodying bis meditations in veree now undeser- 
vedly forgotten. The greatest of Eoglish novelists, the immortal creator 
of * Paraon Adams” and “Joseph Andrews,” bad also a country-house 
at Barnes ; and Handel lived here on bis first residence in Engiand, in 
the neighbourhood of bis and librettist, Heidegger, the “ Swiss 
Count,” to whom we bave already alluded. Heidegger was reputed to 
be the ugliest man of the day, and 1 pone dome 9 reason, was seve- 
ral times engraved. Lord field once wagered that no more hide- 





being could bly be discovered. London being ransacked, a 
See S.5 S-teceared 0h women wes tvend, who wes to be 
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even uglier than Heidegger. But jast as“ the Swiss Count” was coo 
tlaing himself upon the victory he had achieved, Lord Chesterfield 


oa was then so extraordinary, that the wager was instantly decided | 
against bim. | 


wherein her soul was written, had been shown about Mannheim among | 





her friend’s hand for her friend's sport, and that ber trusting answers, , stormed. When they have taken the citadel, they wear the colours on thelr 


sleeves, boast of their conquest for awhile, thea, in the mere wantonnesy 


that he should assume the old woman’s head-gear, and his ap- | Lotchen’s acquaintance. Peace to thee, Lotehea! Sleep well! Slain of poesession, level the fortification, race bastion, and donjon, and let who 


by a woman’s and a sister’s hand! will plough up the site and sow it with salt. And I warn you who are 
“ Ab, young hearts! you will weep, many of you will weep for Lot- | being cajoled into surrender at the eleventh hour, that these besi 


Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, one of the firat great bibliopolists in | chen’s true story ; never, then, spo-t with another woman’s feelings, let 


Englacd, bad bis country residence in this pleasant neighbourhood, and | 
in it were frequeatly held the meetings of the well-kaown “ Kit-cat” | 


her be sacred in your eyes, a8 your own mother’s daughter. —_— 
“I want to tell you more, but tears are in my old eyes, dimmiog them 


club, originally established by those illustrious Statesmen who defended | more than age, and tears are welliag up in my heart for the lost compa- 
the liberties of Eaglaud against James II. Sir Godfrey Kneller painted | nion of my early days, now mouldering in the grave, my sweet, gentle, 
with his heavy brash the portraits of the members of the Club, and these | loving Lotchen,’ 





adorned the room wherein they lly bled. They were all | 
of the same dimensions—36 inches by 28—and portraits of that size are, | 
therefore, calied “ Kitcats.”” The Club derived its peculiar appellation, | 
we are told, from a pastry-cook, who supplied its members with the re- 
freshments they needed—Christopher Cat, nicknamed Au Cat. 
One other Old World memory, and we have done, Oa the south side | 
of Barnes Charch lurk some rose-bushes in a quiet nook, which distin- | 
ish the last resting-place of one Hdward Rose, formerly a worthy Lon- 
S citizen, who died in 1653, and devised tweaty pounds in trust for 
the purchase of an acre of land, whose yearly proceeds were to be appro- | 
priated to the preservation of his grave, always to be marked by the 
emblematic rose-bushes, the residue being distributed amongst the de- | 
serving poor of the parish. Tous his name smelis sweet, aod his memory 
still is greea! 
A pleasant neighbourhood is that of Barnes, with its breezy heath- 
clad common, its greea lanes, its leafy nooks, and its trim villas in trim 
gardens; and the joreiga visitor to London who has aa hour or two to | 
spare, may do far worse than commit himself to one of the London and 
oath Western Company’s trains, and amuse himself with recalling those 
shadows of a bygone age, which in this paper we have so lightly hinted | 
at. 
oo | 


LOTCHEN’S LOVE LETTERS. | 
Graciouely my grandmother sate in her arm-chair, and talked to my | 
young sisters and cousins, little thinking her scapegrace grandson, whose 
college bills she had but just paid, was listening bebind the door —listen- | 
ing not so much to overhear ber secrets, covered with the rime of age, | 
dear lady, but as an eaves-dropper, to catch any little half-whispered | 
words, which might fall from the rosy lips of my cousin Margaret! | 
Margaret liked me a little ; she was eighteen ; I was only her third love, | 
and she—whby I think she held the seventh place in my affections. She | 
, and my heart was broken for three months at. least, but that | 
was long after the time when I used to watch her eitting at the old lady’s 
feet ing up into her wrinkled face like a young vestal waiting on a | 
divine saint. 
“ Another lecture for you girls,” said my grandmother, “ Ah! if | 
curls were iu fashion now, as they were in my youth, how you would toss 
yours! Bat, listen ; I want to say a word to you about popular dela- 
Come closer, I want to whisper ; I don’t choose the men to hear, 
to give them the advantege they’d only be too glad to get, the ua- 
generous creatures! 
“ T want to talk to you a little—jast a few words. You know by this 
pe et a Tam not a great talker. I want to talk to you about popular 





| 


ons. 

“ Some time ago people believed in fairies and brownies, and genii 
and wisards, and witches, and all sorts of unbelievable things. ell, 
pretty as some of those beliefs were (1 often wish them back) when folks 
grew out of the world’s childhood, they gave up all that. Perhaps, 
when the world is old enough to dote it will take back its old pleasant 
fancies, and once more put the reins into the hands of Titania and 
Oberon. 

“ At present the reigning popular delusion is—Heaven save the mark ! 
—a delusion which will die away some day like the older ones, that wo- 
menare angels! Witness all the nonsense we bear, even from deep- 
thinking, grey-headed old men, about ‘ woman's mission,’ and a great deal 
more clap-trap cant. Well, let the men think us angels ; the longer they 
are hood-winked the better !”” 

Here, be it observed, my cousin Margaret clapped her tiny hands, and 
gave such evident tokens of agreement. that I began to think, as I gazed 
through the crack in the door, that my sixth love was almost as preity 
as, and my eighth would be a shade prettier than Margaret, 

“T don’t want to enlighten the men,” continued my grandmother. 
“1 don’t want to expose you girls: I only want to whisper. As for 
women being angels—come nearer, do—between ourselves, it’s all a 
sham! I could say a great deal to you om the enbjoat yidio idle- 
ness, selfishness, and what not, but I woa’t; no, I mean ounde my~ 
self to one subject, and ask you a home question. If women are angels, 
why don’t they feel for each other? 

“ Among the other angels, 1 understand—the angels aloft, that we 
don’t talk soft nonsense to, that we don’t flatter, the angels, in fact, that 
we leave unspoilt, and that never were corrupted by satin or feathers— 





there is a great bond of sympathy: and I am persuaded that ‘the ve- | They have passions, my love, often quite unreasoning and brutal! ; mere | a spaniel pu 


When my grandmother ceased, my cousin Margaret’s fair head was 
bowed down upon her hands. I knew that had she moved them I should 
have seen the tear of sensibility trembling on ber long lashes. “ What 


are you thinking of?” said my grandmother. “I was thinking, grand- 


never observe the terms of the capitulation they so solemnly swear to, 


| and that the fall of Limerick, the “city of the violated treaty,” is as no- 


thing compared with the lot of one of these. There is an old French 
verb, “ qui parle est pres de se rendre” 1t answers to a true I 

one, “ Donna baciata 2 a mezza quadagnata.” Don’t parley then, ob, you 

| foolish young creatures, when Lord Lovelace comes a-wooing. Don’t 
take Judas’s kiss or Aaron Burr’s compliments or it will be the worse for 
|you. You will never drive the besieger away, or under an honourable 
capitalation march out with drums beating or colours flying. 

| ppily, accomplished villains such as these are rare indeed. With 


mama, that I do wish you would give me that bit of point lace which 1 any plentiful admixture of Lovelaces, Burrs, and Laugans, the world 


saw in your drawer yesterday !” 
I sighed deeply and—went out and lit my cigar! 


——— 


would be impossible, and society intolerable. Thank goodness for the 
| shyness of most men. ‘Tis true that the predominance of this last other- 
| wise excellent quality might bring about some difficulties, but for a 
| wise provision. If Jemmy is too shy to tell Jenny that he loves her, and 


LADY CHESTERFIELD TO HER DAUGHTER. | if the delicate reticence of Jenny’s sex prevents Jenny from telling Jem- 


OF BOYS AND GIRLS, AND THEIR DIVERS METHODS OF “ CARRYING ON.”’ 


my that she loves him, why, the matrimonial registrar might as well 
shut up shop; parish clerks, beadles, and pew-openers take to some new 


Louisa! I am positively shocked at you. Your last letter rans but | calling, and the “ Order for the Solemnization,” &c., be expunged from 
upon one subject—the gentlemen. The odious men-folk ocoupy more | the Prayer-book. But there comes the wisdom of the saving clause and 
than three parts of your epistle to me. You have been but three weeks | safety-valve ; and through its operation the boys and girls are relieved 


uuder the kind custody of Amelia-Charlotte—(she owes me a letter and 
if she does not write to me soon I shall quarrel with ber)—and your 


| from the unpleasant chacce of passing the best time of their lives like the 
male and female scholars in a charitable institution—under the same 


talk is only of the two-legged whiskered creatures who drop in at morn- | roof certainly, but separated from one another by strong walls and high 


ing calls aud to lunch ; whom you meet in Regent-street and at the Co- 
vent Garden Opera—(is this Mr. Harrison so handsome as I hear he is? 


partitions—or from bobbing, and advancing, and recediag in a distress- 
ingly amobaan manner, like the shaking Quakers at dancing-time. A 


and does Miss Louisa Pyne really so much resemble Her Majesty Queen | thoroughly shy man is a hopelessly dumb dog, as useless an animal as a 
Victoria as they say ?) ; who come to dinner, or to evening parties ; where | Dutch pug in Dresden china. He is too shy to speak, too shy to write, 


you go afterwards. Your heart, you say, is still entirely your own. Is 
there not a tiny portion of it ia the custody of the long moustachioed 


too shy to speak to the girl’s mother ; and when he can muster up cour- 
age to move her sister or a female friend to intercede in his behalf with 


gentleman with the gold locket and the fusee-box to his watchguard, | the object of his adoration, he generally explains bis meaning in so awk- 


whom you met in tbe railway train? and did not the brougham and the 
Skye terrier ran away with the affections of Louisa Chesterfield as rapidly 
as Jupiter did with Europa, or Claude Melnotte with Pauline Descha- 
pelles? My dear, beware of love at first sight! As well buy a horse 
trom seeing bim cantering along Rottou-Row. He may have a vice, for 
all his sleek coat and arched neck, and be only fit for a ridiog-master’s 
screw, or the shafis of a Hansom cab. I cansee, however, that you have 
quite enough of your heart left to catalogue, and inventiorate, and make 
much of the various gentlemen you have met, to the minutest point of de- 
tail in their appearance and demeanour. You describe them to me— 
now in a graphic, now in a sarcastic, now in an enthusiastic manner. 
Bless you, my girl! you have your mother’s discrimination and—though 
I say it—appreciation of humour. But you should be chary of entbusi- 
asm. Remember what wise Prince Talleyrand said: Point de Zdle. 1 
don’t want you to be cold or indifferent, but Aas should not be fervent. 
Haven’t you seen people in the stalls of the — let Bosio’s most deli- 
cious morceau in the Traviata go by without clapping their hands? A 
languid inclination of the head, a ‘Brava /’’ mattered between the teeth, | 
a transient agitation of the fan, will be sufficient. You have heard poor 
dear Bosio, child! Ihave heard Pasta! These ears have listened to 
Malibran ; this sense has bung, spell bound, on the accents of the deli- 
cious Giulia Grisi in the morning, of her fame. It was considered ijl- 
breeding at the King’s Theatre to applaud. We shrugged our shoul- 
ders and shook our furbelows, in approbation, and left the Pit and Gal- 
lery to make the noise, ’Tis a safe way of getting through life. When | 
amateurs showed Sir Joshua their pencil drawings, he murmured, | 
“ Pretty, pretty !’’ When stage-strack heroes recited before John Kemble, | 
he wagged his , and made a chackling noise. So, dispraising nobody, | 
these great and eminently respectable artists offended nobody, without 


wardly and ambiguous a manner, that the ambassador frequently takes 
the declaration to herself. A common and futile expedient of the shy 
man is to bribe the waiting-maid, who pockets his d 8, laughs at 
him, tells the baker all about his flame, describes him as a mean-spirited 
niony to ber young mistress, and plays into the hands of hisrivals. A 
woman of the world, of very great experience tu marrying matters, she 
got seven daughters off, my dear, in three years and eight months. One 
married a peer of the realm ; and Lucy’s busband was high io the Direc- 
tion of the late East Iodia Company, and used to bave deposed Indian 
kings aod rajahs to dinner, whose dominioas when in a generous mood 
he sometimes restored to them over the port wine and filberts, telling 
them to be good boys and not skin bayaderes alive any more. This ex- 
cellent mother and manager, whom I will call the honourable Mrs, Met- 
ternick, once told me that an excellent plan to adopt in urging a parfi to 
a declaration who was irrecoverably shy in his normal state, was to em- 
ploy some judicious young male friend—if in the army it were prefera- 
ble, as they understand so well the management of these affairs at meas 
—to make the amorous but too modest swain tipsy with good sound 
nerous burgundy, and then push him into the drawing-room where fis 
fair one was sitting. Younger sisters and children can always quit, or be 
sent out of the room on some pretence. This method she had tried, or 
advised the trial of in many cases, with signal success; yet even Lady 
Metternick was byes ae to admit that occasional and disastrous failure 
had followed the adoption of the expedient. The shy man sometimes 
ts too tipsy, says too much, does too much, makes a dreadful fiasco of it 
no short, and is discarded as an intoxicated reprobate, when he is only 
the meekest and mildest of lambs, with a little too much dew off the 
daisies in his head. No, no; try o specific, or rather observe the work- 
ing of our bounteous matchmaker, Nature’s,remedy. ’Tis ia the girl to do 





praising anybody. Ask Smirkly, the reviewer, if there be any good in| it. Ab, Miss Ianocence! Ab, Miss Modesty! Ab, Miss Uasophisticated! 
y 


savagely cutting up people's books or pictures, and making five hundred | 
enemies to earn five pounds. You needa’t praise or abuse the thing. | 
Say “ pretty, pretty,” in print ; spare all the parts that deserve irae | 
version, but don’t say a word of 

book or the picture will fall by iteelf, without impairing one whit’ your | 
character, Smirkly,’ of being the best natured of mortals. Smirkly, who | 


—not Miss Affectation—you overdo and spoil your work. Ah, Miss Jes- 
samy, it is in your power to let Simon Simon know that you love him, 
and embolden the basbfal youth to tell Ais love. And there are a thou- 


the things that merit eulogiam, and the sand little artless ways in the girl’s power, to bring about this desirable 


consummation without derogating one iota, one pin-point, one hair's 
breadth, from that maidenly modesty and sweet shrinking back, without 


is going out to St. Kit’s, shortly, as Treasurer to the Banjo Department, | which a girl had much better go and be a ballet-dancer or a painter's 
one of the few sinecures remaining in the gift of the Colonial Secretary, | model at once, Youcan tell him; you can let him ye you can teach 


used to dine with poor Sir Charles often. 


| him his A BC, and so on right through the accidence, into amo, amas, 


Tt bas been roy the noblest study of mankind is man, and some | and perfectum format in avi, without his ever dreaming that the blashio, 


facetious philosop' 
thet maa avbtuct women Thiaia trao cuvugh, | 
men would only act on the advice given to them; but for my part I 


fi 
er has added a gloss to the saying, and read it — a young lady before him is Dome Hornbook, the echog p istress of Cupid's 


emy. You can do it with a smile, a sigh, a tear falling on a 
locket, a reel of cotton dropped on the carpet, aa odd glove, a stockin, 


doubt whether men study women, in their persons or their characters, to be marked and a finger inadvertently pricked, a picture in an ohen, £ 


half so mach as they should do. There is etill, I take it, a fine brutish- 
ness and obtuseness about those overrated creatures that render them 
ry and J 





of the feminalities going on round about them. | 


| skein of silk to be wound, a letter to be directed, or a word to be looked 
out in the Italian dictionary. I have known it accomplished by search- 
| ing for the text at church, by breaking a bootlace in the street, by | 

y out of a pleasure-boat, by having a @y’s lez in one's eye 


P. 
riest scrub of a cherub’ is capable of an immense extent of friendship and | appetites for a woman’s voice, or for the tunes she plays, or the curries or a w 5 the room. The electric spark is communicated ; bat ’tig 


devotion, is incapable, at least, of triumphing over a sister’s misfor- | 
tunes. But womea—never mind, I must tell you a story. 
“1 was youog onee, and had a school-fellow, a girl sweet as hope, and 


and puddings she makes; aud when these passions are aroused, they 
arsue and vanquish, or are foiled. The hobvedchoy, oa his promotion 
rom bis crammers to an Indian cadetship, the ensign in his det tunic, 


| the girl plays the battery. “I love you, dear.” “ You love me? then I 
, have loved you for months.” These pleasant reciprocities cross with the 
rapidity of telegraphic messages, somehow, the next moment Jenny 


innocent as a salat shriven ; she was pretty, too ; just such a creature as | the lad just gone up to the university, may be taken with very simple | and Jemmy Jessamy have settled to be married (P. e¢ M. volente) on Mon- 


a youth of nineteen would fall in love with, write Verses about and dote | 
upon, till a freeher face crossed bis path. 


bait—a neat boot and a well-drawn stocking on a wet day, the way in 


| day six-weeks Jemmy, the sbyest man in the world, forthwith furnishes 


| which Chariotte cats bread and butter or the girl in the refreshment-room an imaginary house in Gloucester Gardens; and Jenny, the most inno- 


“ Yes, Loteben was fair, and if ever the name of angel paring ie to wo- | draws the stout—and their simple hearts are led captive in a moment, cent and retiring maiden in all Belgravia, trots away to order certain 


man, it was her birthright :—before her eighteenth year she floated up 
on the wing of her guardian spirit, to claim that birt right in Heaven. 

“ But Loteheo had a buman heart, too, and as far as ber innocent ji 
norance allowed ber to know passion, she fell in love at sixteen, if + 


was falling in love to pour out her whole being at a mortal’s feet, | seventy-two; and there is about as mach real love at the one as at 
and ask for nothing, unless it were for strength to keep her modest }e= other. “45 


secret, 

“The youth she loved, passed her by unnoticed ; so — & man passes 
by @ true, noble heart unread, though the reading thereof might make 
him wealthier than kings. No, Heinrich bad no love for Lotchen, no more 
love then he bad for the image of the Mn go in the church wherein he 
worshipped, and where, too often, he s like an earth veil between 
Loteben and Heaven. 


“ The girl loved him as a pious Catholic loves a saint—as something | 


holy above her ; it was enough for her to bear his voice at rare in- 
tervals, to snatch a trembling glance of his face ; and all the while, in- 
dustriously to hide herself from his notice. Her innocent love knew no 
future ; it only lived in the present; she never thought that that pre- 
sent could alter, or that anything could take her Idol from her gaze, 

“ Bat Heinrich departed, and with him went a trembling heart, and 
every guileless prayer that innocence can frame. Lotchen grieved sadly, 

uietly, but not in despair; be would return; he bad only gone to 
Heidelberg ; he would come back from the University, with a world of 
knowledge and szience ; and it would shine out in his beautiful face, 
sg bhp glory 

“Time went by :—news came that Heinrich was betrothed to the Rec- 
tor’s daughter ; Lotchen wept, but quiet tears—tears that she thought 
no eyes but the angels’ could see; yet some one spied them out. The 
‘some one’ was a young girl, too—a schoolfellow ; hiding Lotchen’s 
blushing face against her own bosom, and winding her arms round her 
like a , She drew out of the full heart all it had felt and suffered for 
two long years—all the happiness it had known too—a bappiness whose 
light was now quenched in tears. The friend spoke soft consoling words 
to Lotohen, aud left her to tell the rest to Heaven. 

“One week later there came a letter from Heinrich—a most loving 
letter, disabasing the young girl's mind as to the false report, and pour- 
ing out all the soul of the writer in love to her. Heiarich loved her! 

earth washeaven! Ob, why did not the young enthusiast carry 
her great happiness straight to her mother and give her half! Some- 
thing withheld her: she could not tell her joy to mortal ear. 

“ Her friend gently questioned her of her happiness, for her beaming 
looks betrayed that she bad a rich store in her oaery Lotchen only 
answered, ‘The rose-tree in my garden, which | thought dead, is in blos- 
som, and I shall yet wear a crown of its flowers!’ The friend asked no 
more. 





“The timid girl trembled to answer Heinrich’s letter, but he had so 
entreated for a reply, that she overcame her fears and wrote to him—all 
her love? No, not a thousandth part, but still something which let bim 

the first page of her virgin heart. Then her lover wrote again and 
again—warm, Late dm yey letters, yet kept within bounds b’ 
the remembrance of pure heart into which he was pouring his soul. 
He mast be absent yet @ year, but at the end of that time his studies 
would be completed ; he would leave Heidelberg, and fly to claim his 
So. 

a year of y waiting was gone. Heinrich came home to Mann- 
heim, bat he sasell Gooner by with a cold ng. A fair young 
bride bung on bis arm, and—Lotchen died. Died, when at length she 


knew that all the impassioned letters she had received were forged by |1*e-ved or betrayed into surrender if possible, and, as a last resource, | the better moiety remains among the e 





I have known youths of the most honourable families bring home wives 
without shoes and stockings, or a second shift; or write to their mam- 
mas to say that they have married Molly Mogg, the alehouse- "8 
daughter. The boys do this at seventeen, and the old men do it at 


hey have sim»ly indulged an appetite in matio of 
Ives, just as they wuld take twice pie or more supré ne, and they 
wake up the next morning after the dinner or the honeymoon. When 
girls throw themselves away it is not for appetite ; that fe 

thing that enters their silly little heads. is more through a mistaken 
enthusiasm, a wrong sentimental conclusion based on false deductions, 
an accumulation of antecedents that do not, and should not, aud cannot, 
although they seem to make—you bave read Dr. Watt’s logic—a conse- 
quent. Then, with wailing and bitter tears, they discover they have 
been deceived. Even foolish old maids who abandon their h and 
fortunes to swindlers and rascals, are, when not blinded by mere vanity 
—in which case all women are hopeless—usually led into pel | the 
false assumption of the existence of some noble or estimable quality in 
the rascals they wed, and give them credit for geuerosity or talent w 

the knaves do not possess. The only incorrigibly unconscionable women, 
in matters of wedlock, are mature widows, too old for sentiment and too 
old for the resignation of solitude, who almost offer themselves for sale ; 
who fling themselves, their dividends, and their houses full of furniture, 


boarding-house dinner-table, and who, I believe, would the very 
devil himself if he rolled up bis tail out of sight, and brought a carly 
wig well down over his horas. These are the widows who are picked up 
off the flags, as it were, by scoundrels whose profession is bigamy ; who 
make love with the deaf and dumb alphabet from second-floor vison, 
and bribe the butcher-boy to deliver dille-doux with the mutton chops. 
They generally mingle swindling with treachery, and the wind up of the 
lamentable drama of the “ Widow Bewitched” is an éclaircissement at 
Bow-street, when Captain de Montmouncy turns out to be Jack Higgins 
the ticket-of-leave man, and his four wives are present, three anxious to 
prove that the others are not married women, and the fourth or first, 
the real wife, only wishing that somebody had come before her, too, and 
that she had not gone to church with the Beast. 

I have treated, designedly, of so many exceptional cases among our 
sex ; for I wish to maintain that the very great majority of sensible, 
well-conducted young women invert the poetical counsel I have noted, 
and make of Men noblest stady. Men are too ignorant, vain, pre- 
a matters of money or ambition, and moreover they are too 
sby, to study woman properly, or to pat the result of their experience 
into practice. You know I always except les i , who run at a 
woman’s heart like a ball at a gate, and tear and trample it down with 
hoof and horn and the persistence of their mad but fixed desire ; and 
again, I make exception for those endowed with that curious mental and 
Py meee organisation possessed by the Lauzuns, the Richelieus, the Count 

foras, the Lyteltons of history ; the Lovelaces, the Faublas, the Don 


mingted fiction and romance, who is the sub-hero of pradish Mrs, Stowe’s 
last romance, the “ Minister’s Wooing,’ and who in sober actuality, an 


seduction of a woman a thing more to be desiderated, 





fortress that is to be circamvallated, undermined, trenched, bom 


often the last | 


at the bead of the first man they meet at a theatre, a lectare-room, or a | 


Juans of fiction ; and especially by that famous Coloael Aaron Burr, of 


American friend tells me, used to say that he considered the systematic | tuality. 


| articles of millinery and dressmaking which she has had in her eye, and 
| for this special parpose, any time this six months. Ah! pleasant time of 
courting! Ab! happy pairing time! Ah! blissful season of billing 

and cooing, that can come but once in the life of man or woman. That 

mutual anderstandiog just after a boy and girl have to wed is one 
| Season of unmixed happiness out of about three that the good God ts 
| us in our image below. The bliss of the wedding day is not 
uamingled, bat full of cares and groundless fears. 

The second seasoa is when the first child is bora—the third may be— 
bat this, alas! is granted to but few of the children of humanity—when 
we can turn our face to the wall and wait for the cold visitog patiently 
and smiliag, confident that the worst is past, and that only a little wading 

the cold lake remains before we are landed safely on the golden 
shore where He stands with out-stretched arms to welcome us, Bat, 
ab! to few is the last pillow so smooth—to few is the last hour so tran- 
quail. Let us still be t jul for those happy moments when we gage in 
the eyes of those that love 7 - that look back love agaia ; moments 
when the kind doctor holds the little babe to the weak, happy mother’s 
breast ; moments when the father looks at the fruit of his loins and 
thinks proudly “ This is my son.” It is as though the stera angel for 
once dropped his flaming sword, and suffered us to stroll for « short time 
withia the well-guarded Eden, through whose railings we had often and 
vaioly tried to peep, baffled by the umbrageous fol and persuading 
| ourselves that we could hear, afar off, the silver singing of the birds. See! 
bere we are, in Eden. Here is the meadow ever green. Here are the 
flowers that never fade ; the ripple waters ever dancing and gli 
in the eternal san. Lo! yonder the lion is lying dowa by the lamb, 
the dove comes and mirrors its white plumage in the sable jaguar’s shiny 
| coat, Bat, ab! behold the dreadful ree—a flattened head, a beady eye, 
| @ forked tongue, a -y in scaly whorls—some crawling through the 
jflowers. The time of happiness is gone and past. The angel harries 
| SB lootns the fiery glaive, and drives us out into the world 
no. 
| _ I remember asilly song, sanz years ago—a sort of sentimeatally-comic 
| ditty, which could be givea w.ia the greatest propriety at evening par- 
| ties—called “ Why doa’t the mea propose t” My dear, half the men who 
| are worth anything are too shy to propose. Of those who do pop the 





uestion, as the process is vulgarly bat ex: vely called, fifty per cent. 
4 P garly pressively a 


a Lona motives in asking 4 aeeere the aile eaten, a. 
ness or misery ofa girl. Why don’t propose, io the pretty 
modest manner I have pointed out? There would be fewer bleak old 
maids in the world if they would take heart of grace and act according to 
the rules Ihave set down forthem. Fewer cases of withered hearts, frost- 
bitten noses, and favourised macaws and petted tom-cats. When it comes 
| to your time and tarn, my Louisa, do you as 1 have biddea you. 
Bat neither time nor tura is come yet, my dear. You mast wait months, 
which are to a young girl years, and as fraught with weighty experience, 
before you can be justified ia giving your heart or your haad toa man; 
and yet it is full time that I should indicate your plan of action, show 
you your w pat you on your guard, and assure you of your 
strength, and of your adversary’s weak points. Forewaraed is forearmed, 
and, young as you are, it yet beboves you to be prepared for every even- 
Sae never knows what may happen. I quit this portion of 








and more to be | the subject, however, let me tell you that I do not regard my system of 
goes soe jisbed, than the winning of the greatest battle of | rapproachement as absolute, or as infallible. Indeed, there are dreadful 
| or Napoleon, To such men-demons as these every woman is a | cases in which the one word requisite is never, never spoken, Sometimes 





the word that would give ineffable joy and is half uttered, bat 


silences of the soul. These 
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are the worst cases of all. Men and women go on loving hopelessly, si- 
lently, for years, face to face, but with a dreary gulf between them— 
loving and despairing till they are grey-headed ; loving and despairing 
till the passion grows implacable, and almost vengeful, till the ripe fruit 
drops from the bough and moulders, and rots in the dust. Let me try to 
remember the old familiar lines from Christabel :— 
“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which bad been rent asunder ; 

A dreery sea now flows between, 

But nei heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 
I have forgotten half of the lines, but have quoted enough to show you 
what I mean. And to think that a pair of nail-scissors might have 


snipped this gordian-knot, and a crochet-needle bridged across this yawn- | 


ing gulf, and a reel of cotton dropped on the carpet and picked up by a 
sby man in peg-tops, settled this woeful misunderstanding, happily, at 
once and for ever! . 
By the way, Miss, you appear to be very learned on the peg-top topic. 
I do not object to you studying the extremities of the opposite sex with 
sufficient assiduity, for next to a man’s heart and morals you should in- 
stitute a rigid inquiry into the condition of bis legs. A man may gain 
great victories, or suffer shameful defeat, through bis legs. Never mind 
the ridiculous American purists who are too modest to eall a spade a 
spade, and a leg a Jeg, and nicknamiog them “ supporters” go straight- 
way to devise the absurd and immodest Bloomer costume, giving rise, as 
it does, to ribald comments from men on a part of a lady’s dress with 
which they have no business, and ought to know nothing about. But 
you are a brave English girl, and as you see hundreds of men’s legs every 
day, you have a right to study, to observe, and to form your opinions 
on 


found to be in fault. Your dear papa had a prejudice against tailors. 
1am more tolerant ; and yet I can’t help thinkiog that they get morally 
warped from twisting their legs beneath them, as they are in the habit of 
doing. What dreadful legs some of our most atrocious criminals have 
had. The infamous Burke, my dear, who pitch-plastered people to death 
before you were born, and sold their bodies to the had the very 
worst pair of bow-legs that ever were seen. Look what spoiling their 
legs by sitting tailor-fashion has brought the Turks to. Asa walking, 


free-legged people, they overran Asia, and conquered Constantinople ;_ 


but they took to sitting croes-legged, and became a mere effete, de- 
generate, set of obtuse barbarians, squatting 
ipes and drinking coffee all day long ; eating with their fingers ; order- 
poor creatures to be bastinadoed, if, indeed, they didn’t have them 
bowstrung or decapitated ; sewing up their wives, of whom they bave a 
disgraceful number, in sacks, and throwing them into the Bosphorus. I 
don’t like the Russians much ; but if there is one thing that could re- 
e me to their taking Constantinople, it would be the symmetrical 
legs, handeomely-cut trousers, and beautiful patent-leather boots, 
recent travellers assure us are such distinguished teristics 
a classes of Russians. 
my young days, a tight leg was a pretty accurate sign of a gen- 
tleman ; in your young days, the loose, or peg-top leg, is fashionable. 
e who wear tight trousers now-a-days are either dancing-masters, 
waiters, actors, or sporting characters and prize-fighters, ostiers, and 
omnibus-conductors, Bat, ah me! what exquisitely-turned legs and feet 
I have seen in the days when the aristocracy wore white kerseymere 
smalls, silk stockings, and pumps. Such smalls, such stockings, such 
wore my Lord Castlereagh, and Sir Thomas Lawrence—a man 
whose legs were fit for an emperor, as were his manners and deportment 
and us, although he was but a west-eountry inn-keeper’s son. Sach 
smalis wore M. de Chateaubriand, and Count Pozzo di Borgo, and Prince 
Metternich. Such smalls, albeit of a different texture. wore bis most 
Fourth, ‘8 monarch, 
front drawing-room here, a proof before letters of the now almost price- 
less engraving published by Colnaghi, of our best of princes in his beau- 
a head of hair, his frogged 


hind bim ; the standish and pens by his side ; and those immortal legs— 
one cinctured by the garter—encased in silk stockings, and finished by 
varnished pumps, It makes me weep even now, after all this lapse of 
time, to contemplate those blessed legs! Could the bal on the 


of the Queen of Sheba’s palace ever have equalled those legs! | 


Could the best pianoforte 
the establishments of 
those u 
ture, although one of my yellow admirals, who was oa 
the knee-cap at Navarino, tells me that there is a Mr. 
Street, Barling ens, London, who is perfectly famous for making 
artificial limbs, who supplies to order, arms, legs, noses, ears, lips, 
almost everything indeed that one can have lost in war. During the 
Crimean war Mr. Gray, so my rey admiral says, was a perfect centi- 
ww hate wrt x al and now bis legs go to Court, and mount on horse- 
, and polk, and waltz, and kick people down-stairs, and do almost 
as many things as the celebrated Sydenham Trousers of Messrs. Samuel, 
brothers, which are so extensively advertised, that they seem resolved on 
putting a girdle round the earth in forty minutes, and for seventeen and 
sixpence. Heigho! Mr. Gray may be a clever man, but can he make me 
a new heart ; can he, with all his cunning development of anatomical 
analogy, give me a counterpart of the organ that pulsated with Nope 
and happiness in the days of smalls and pumps? I can no more, m 
dear ; the memory of days for ever fled, and King George the Fourth’s 
are too much for your affectionate mother. Yet I like the present 
peg:tops, and think them becoming and manly, when are not out- 
Tageously loose at the hips, and tight at the boot. God bless you. 
ConsTaNTia CHESTERFIELD, 
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wounded in 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 
Scene—Hyde Park. Ma. Giapstone, apts from Brom plon, mees 
Mr. Disrag.i coming from Park Lane. 


Mr. Gladstone. My dear Disraeli, how are yout What a braciog morn- 
ing’ Which way are you going? 

. Disraeli. Can you doubt? To the Serpentine. Have I not been 
declined by the Scotchmen, for Lord Rector of Glasgow. Ought I to 
survive it? Bat before I die let me congratulate you upon being more 
acceptable to Sawneydom. 

ir. G. Yes, I have been chosen Lord Rector of Edinburgh, bat we 
won't be 
ment with Orcus is not urgent, take a turn with me. 

Mr. D. Political, do you mean. What, going to change again? 

Mr. G. I never changed my politics, my dear Mr. Disraeli. Bat no 
politics are the worse for having a little India-rubber in them. 

Mr. D. To rub out one’s former lines with ? 

Mr. G. Nay, epigram in the open air, before dinner—— 

Mr. D. Tam schooled. You mean that elasticity has its advantages. 
True, but elastic things have a habit of coming back with a snap that is 
the deuce and all. Sometimes it jerks folks out of University seats. 

Mr. G. (tartly). And sometimes it don’t. But let that pass. 

Mr. D. That pretty ancle, do you mean? Yes, it does the owner cre- 
dit, + apa she is. But whence comes the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer 

Mr. G. I have been at the Brompton Boilers. 

. Mr. D, Trying some machinery for a new taxation? 

Mr. G. Ob, don’t talk about that. No, I’ve been looking at the pic- 

tures, with the new Lord Mayor, who admires them hugely. 

, Mfr. D. Eh? he aspires to the title of Sheep-Shanke’s Mare. 

§& 4. G. Too bad ; bat I will take care be bears it. 

Mr. D. If you like. 1 sball hardly have to make a Ministerial speech 


during his tenure of office, unless you fellows display preternatural geuius | two kinds employed at sea. We must have no more of the 


fer gutting Tato a bole. May one ack after Reform ? 

. G. As weil as could be expected. In fact, getting on nicely. At 

least so [ am told. But I mind my own business. 
Mr. D. \ wake the bint, of course, and am dumb. 
Mr. G. No, vo, 1 didn’t mean that. I should be happy to tell you any- 


thing 1 knew, but really I know nothing about it. At the proper time I 
shal! know all, I yoartie . “7 


Mr, D, Avoid 
going to build your Reform statistics 


? 
Mr. G. Eleventh hour be hanged, and put’ returns in your pipe and 


smoke them. 


Mr, D. A la bonne heure. Ren’ Reneterieh di Gey'ens centieb cathe paea eae 


Speaker’s left, some fine afternoon in F 
Mr. G. About questioning time, with a 
body would be the last person in the to 


them. Asaruale, good men have good legs. Crooked leg, crooked | 
mind: that is one of my mottoes, and oue which I have very seldom | 


on their divans, smoking | 


which | 
of 


liy 


Majesty, our present Sovereign's revered uncle, King George the | 
our papa patron, and friend. Ah, my dear, what a | ¢j, 
heart, what Am had that revered potentate! You kuow I have, in my | = 


surtout, with the fur collar and the | stakes all throw. T titutional , on the other hand, 
garter near his royal heart ; bis plamp white Nw | es all on one throw he constitutional system, on r 


hand to kiss, love !—hanging over the sofa; the column and curtain be- | 


cour aad Conare, womwe Up 40 
nequalled terminations! They don’s make such legs now in na- | 


Y | slovenly mode of recruiting for the militia ; a mode 


, because that’s wrong. (They laugh.) If your appoint: | 


, and tell me how it happens that you are at | of the crudity or matarity ofsuch ideas. He is the subject and servant 
this eleventh hour sending out for returns on which, I suppose, you are | of the Queen, and when her Majesty, through ber responsible advieers, calls 


comio 
to te effect that some-| carry them lower down than they have 
embarrass administrative | gin at the beginning ; we must plant 








people. Those famous archers, our ancestors, were taught to use the 
bow from the age of six ; end constant practice at the butt made them 
pall strongly and shoot with deadly aim. Thus eye end muscle were 
trained together fro m youth up to manbood, and - men of England 
became renowned as the finest infantry in Europe. We cannot train our 
children to use the r iffe from the age of six, but we could train them to 
use the bow, to beccme experts in every simple military evolution, 
strong and swift run nere, berdy in limb, true of eye, gallant in bearing. 
Into every school the pensioner or the drill eergeant, and by-and-bye 
the accomplished vol unteer might ficd bis wey and exercise his profes- 
sion tothe incalculable benefit, physically end tpiritually, of the youth 
of Britain: while on the cea coast there might be naval drill in some 
craft supplied from th at crowd of ships Jaid up in ordinary, which bave 
never been and never will be in commierion. ‘Thus, not only without de- 
triment to their intellectuel training, bat with posers advantages at- 
tending it, the physicel power of this nation might be increased tenfold, 
and those habits, which are etrentiel to a sound defensive force, might be 
once more established in Britain. Thus from cur national schools would 
come forth prepared recruits for our Volunteer Rifles, cur Yeomanry, 
and Volunteer Artillery, our Navy and our Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
In due time we might bope to ree Oxford and Cambridge giving certifi- 
cates for proficiency in the elements of the military art, and many 
schoolmasters and te achers able to drill their little hosis, and to relieve 
the tedium of that operation by imparting to it the life and spirit of the 
playground. Thus would be provided a new race of town populations 
who would not permit their confinement in towns to deprive them of an 
useful and plearant pbyeical exercise ; and thus that weariness, which 
leads to a craving for nervous excitement, would be rooted out, and we 
should be a healthier, a bappier, and a manlier people, as well as a peo- 
ple whose home no foreign power, despot or free, would dare even to 
dream of invading.— 


| arrangement of inquisitorial indiscretion, but having had the honour of 
holding a not ible office-——. (They laugh heartily.) All right. 
We shall have an answer for you, I dare say. 
| Mr. D. Nay, there’s no want of answering in a Whig Administration, 
except that the thing itself never answers. 

Mr. G. My dear fellow, mercy. Remember I am only jast out of the 
society of a Lord Mayor. Frankly, I do not see why ail information 
could not have been obtained without writing public letters, but some 
people have a mania for official correspondence. But as to your eleventh 
hour, we have got four clear months. 

Mr. D. Four, that’s April. Taxes first, eh? 

Mr. G.I can’t say. Bat even if so, it is in conformity with the princi- 
ple of the Reform Act, First pay your taxes, and then come for the 
franchise. 

Mr. D. Yes, and if ever there was a pettifogging Whig innovation upon 
constitutional right, that was one. The idea of making a candidate for 
Parliament, an assistant clerk to the tax-gatherer! 

Mr. G. De cette église je n'dais pas sacristain, my dear friend. I was not 
one of the Reform Ministry—I was (slily) never even a Radical. 

Mr. D. No, and your mental process bas therefore been incomplete and 
unhealthy. Every boy ought to be first a Republican-radical and next a 
jure-divino Tory. 

Mr. G. And then sober down, or rather up, to a —— 

Mr. D. Conservative-Liberal, like me. 

Mr. G@. Or Liberal-Conservative, like me. 

Mr. D. And so become an ornament to his age and a blessing to his 
country, like both of us. (They laugh.) What a fleet of little chips those 
children are launching on the water! Talking of that, Pakington hopes 
and trusts that you are doing justice to his conceptions, and keeping his 
navy up? 

Mr. G. He’s very good, but give notice of your question. 

Mr. D. 1 hear that the Dake of Somerset has made four civil answers 
in five weeks, What trouble you must have taken with bim. Who has 
been the Rarey? 

Mr. G. Patriotism, I suppose, but 1 know nothing about it. 

Mr. D. Shall you be offended if I ask whether Her Majesty’s Coalition 
are on speaking terms? 
| Mr. G. Bless you, most affectionate terms, Are we not always hav- 
ing Cabinet Councils? There goes a child into the water while his nurse 
is engaged with the soldiers. 

Mr. D. Exactly what some of you hope will happen in the case of your 
| Reform child. And the invasion idea may save you yet. 

Mr. G. Vil tell Lord Joba that you called him a nurserymaid. Bat it 

is truly kind in you to be so much concerned for our welfare. They 
might as well get that child out, though, before be is drowned. I cee 
three courses open to me—to go to the Humane Society house, and re- 
| port the cireamstance, to tell the nurserymaid that she ought to be 
| ashamed of herself, or to mention the incident to the policeman I see on 
| the other side of the Park. 
Mr. D. Perhaps, if one saved the little lad, it would only be to pre- 
| serve him to be brought up a Peelite. On the whole, I think a masterly 
| inactivity may be the most humane policy. Ah! the butcher-boy has 
| fished him out. He is saved without my intervention. 
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THE PRICE OF ITALY. 

The Treaty of Zurich is duly reduced to a diplomatic record. It has 
been signed and sealed at Zurich, and now, by the hands of the Marquis 
de Banneville, it has been duly delivered in Paris, to be laid up in the 
Imperial Chancery. Thus closes one act in this Italian drama, w bas 
pressed heavily upon the attention of the spectators, and which bas done 
but little towards the development of the plot. Through all the smoke 
of battles and the something like chicane of diplomacy, we see hitherto 
one tangible fact. It is this—Auetria has sold Lombardy to Piedmont 
for ten millions sterling. This is up to the present time, the only cer 
tain result of all that bas been done and suffered ; and even in this 
action Austria probably considers that she has an equity of redemption 
which at some more favourable moment she may utilize. However, she 
has taken earnest of the money. Europe reads with all the respect which 
large sums impose that upon the day when the ratifications were ex- 
changed, M. Armand delivered to the Austrian Plenipotentiary a draught 
at sight for two millions sterling. Two millions sterling! It is a hand- 
some sum. In the eyes of an Austrian Minister it must be a tremendous 
sum, What will be do with it? How will he guard it? Where will he 
bestow it? Yet it is but an instalment. There are five such bite of 


r to go as the price of Lombardy. Surely, as this le 
| = > —- — may be as fortanate, Well, ooo rhe = * i ted, and these — chinking asouap-tags fall heavily ane 
Mr. G. (aside.) Vinegar varmint ! deeply into the dark void of the Austrian Treasury, Austria will come to 


ices are better than such bard knocks as she 
= — subjects a those > sold. 
‘en millions for Lombardy! It was an outlying property with very 
on outgoings, and upon the whole, it was well ‘old. The best 
the seller to do os away all recollection that he ever 

fle all idea of ever recovering it. 
—- soa Saou has — Gunes Lae | 

money re of recurring to it rather grows 
abates. Phase lartalewots of two millions will become an habitual ex- 
pectation at Vienna by the time that otial M. Armand bas si his 
name to a fifth two million check. If we ask now what will an Austrian 
Minister do with such a lump of money coming to bim all at once, we 
shall come to wonder at a Jater day how be will be able to do without it 
when the whole price has been paid. There is a means of continuing 
this most useful, and seasonable, and agreeable periodical accession to 
the Austrian Treasury. Something more is to be got out of Italy. Even 
Peschiera alone would fetch something. Mantua would ransom itself at 


Mr. D. (aside.) Oily beggar !|—Punch. 
TE WES 
THE TRUE FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

A sound system of national defence should be built upon foundations 
ing deep ia national habits and institations. It is fur 4 Go- 
| Vernments to recruit their standing armies and militia by conscriptions | yoge 
and coercive laws; a free people shoald find methods of raising and re- 
cruiting @ defensive force that would be in harmony with the constitu- 

nciples by which they are governed in all other matters. The 
espotic system, while it upholds the despot, tends to give the military 
element undue strength, thus risking the internal peace of a state ; and 
reduces the chances of successful resistance to an invasion, because it 


is not required to support the Goverament,—-that is effected by a civil 
process. It does not place internal order in peril, because it does not 
exalt the professional soldier into an arbiter of power, and it augments 


\ a good round sum. The inhabitants are already making moans to the 
the chances of resistance to an invasion, because it only provides a nu- | Congress, and offering any conditions to beset free. There is Venice, un- 
| cleus of solid strength in a regular army subordinate to the civil power, | happy Venice, who would eell her Doge’s Palace and all the plunder she 
but provides at the same time a stout support to that army in a well-| ransacked in , and all her picture galleries ; and some wicked sons 
ordered and well-trained militia, and a practically inex! ble reserve | of hers would throw ip a}l the prnaments of her churches to e0 that 
{im she. th of the nation, who, in the moe wo Out . France has made a ange thee 
would have volu } ne geinnd —idieney- mewtes RES 7; can = one make a bargain for Venetia? Shall we say another 
arme ten milli ~ 

Somewhat late, but, let us = bed too late, > — — ~ be my prover new - 4 for babe These betssene util aoe 

| giving scope to the fall operation constitutional, as opp be P 
the Guoet ivtadaln of defence. Our standing army is small compared only @ temptation to do a foolish thing; that cluster of amphibious 


with those of the military monarchies. But it is of good qnality and palaces will never be of any use to any one but to their natural owners, 


Wh 
duly subordinate to the civil power. Our militia has been hitherto ba = —~ | SD rmetyt Stee de the Madsen Bp 1 
— on false principles, and perverted from its trae ge me! as an | will never do anything, either for his own or for other people’s t, 
| eesentially defensive force, into a “ nursery for the Line.” This may be | yptil be has been well cudgelled. So it seems to be with Austria, She 
| easily accounted for. Long in abeyance, the militia was raised in 1852 


will not move, even for her own advantage, without being thrashed. Ap- 

ing her with all possible respect we might say, “ A quoi bon nous 

iller la peine de vous battre #” Seriously |however, Austria might do many 

a _ —— thing than to take twenty millions down and ery quits 
Ww y- 


| on the new principle of voluntary enlistment. The Russo-Turkish war 
soon followed ; men were wanted at all costs; and instead of raising 
| them by bounties, the halforganized militia regiments were torn in 
| pieces to supply the gaps in the regular army. — then ceased to be 
a purely defensive force, and became so many depot battalions. 
With the peace a trade in bounties arose, Not we by the 
ving its origin in 
| the feeble of the functions of a militia force entertained by 
those who revived the institution. These are the evils which pe | be 
rooted out y recurring to the original design and intention of a militia, 
| and making it n a purely defensive and mainly local force. 
| Rightly constituted it should not clash with the Line, and the Line, 
| while receiving adventurous young men who had found their way into 
the militia, should be forced to rely upon its own resources, not be 
permitted to make wholesale and systematic draughts from the militia. 
| We bave also begun to raise Volunteers, or rather to allow volunteers 
| to raise themselves. This is only a recurrence to old constitutional 
| forms. It promises to farnish a vast reserve for the standing army and 
| the standing militia, and will have the additional advantage of bringing 
| back the people of these islands to the habits and practices of their fore- 
| fathers, and of proving a means whereby the rising manhood of Britain 
be - develop something of that robustoess of constitution and activity of 
| body, which their forefathers possessed, and which the present genera- 
|tion may transmit to their progeny. This constitutes the double 
worth of volunteer riflemen as an institution ;—that they will pro- 
= securities for the present, and leave a handsome legacy to the 
uture. 
| Ta naval matters we seem to be on the eve of acquiring « standing 
| navy, and of applying to seamen the principles of service so successful 
with the land forces. The continuous service men are an approach to- 
wards a standing navy, & more necessary institution even than @ stand- 
ing army, yet one the merit of which we are only now nning to eee. 
The new force—the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve to be raised next 
| year, is really a maritime militia, essentially defensive in ite original de- 
| sign, but of course legitimately available for offensive war, since offence 
| constitutes the merit of the maval art. While defensive troops must be 
kept in the place to be defended, a ship can search out its enemies in 
| their own ports and waters as well as on the high seas, and defend our 
| coast better by keeping the ee | at a distance, than by waiting to be 
| attacked at home. The Naval Volunteers will, therefore, be a mobile 
| maritime militia, retained to facilitate the mannin, the navy, but 
| based on voluntary enlistment and voluntary pm A nat on @ con- 


a 


GARIBALDI’S RETIREMENT. 


Great occasions produce great men. Bot this is an age of mediocrity, 
and even Italy cannot produce a genius of the first class. Here is the 
mother of conquest, the land which teemed with heroes, the country 
where eloquence and poetry oa wild like pines between the tropica. 
The —_= weeds of such a soil should be more priceless thau the exotics 
nurtured in a less genial clime. Trodden as the fields have been, ey 
blade bas been crushed as it shot forth, We have now seen the grou 
opened before our eyes. We have seen it ploughed and laid bare to the 
atmosphere. What has sprung up? Respectable qualities we bad not 
hoped for come forth, and nothing is seen of the deadly plants we had 
feared. We expected the armed men turning their swords against all 
the world, and we find gentle, courteous, quiet people, who deserve all 
our praise and all our sympathies, but who a little su us by the 
equable manner in which they conduct a revolution. e would. not 
willingly undervalue the univerral aspiration for freedom which has 
burst forth from Italy. Bat where is the man of the occasion—the mas 
ter-spirit of the time, capable to discern, fertile in expedients, and firm 
to govern ? r bas perbups, unreasonably, looked for such a man 
among the leaders of the various insurrections which have brought about 
the present provisional state of government in Parma, Modena, and Flo- 
rence. Certainly there is no such ruling mind now directing the coun- 
cils of Piedmont, nor do we see that the Ro although in full agi- 
tation, has produced the us of the hour, itherto the directors of 
this great Italian revival have become remarkable only for their safe me- - 
diocrity, They have been no better and no worse than ordinary ciroum- 
stances have produced here and elsewhere. They have been pradent 
men, acting with something very nearly akin to timidity. Even official 
routine has suffered little in their hands, and they have sometimes been 
the instruments of the tyranny —_— which they 


pa pte te ge h the great men of the world’s 
been made. If there ehould be in any of the four Assemblies, or 
Councils of Victor Emmanuel, some Cromwell, Wasbi 

leon, he certainly has not yet 


yet emerged. 
| scription. French Emperor has chilled his early energies; perbaps the mediocrity 
| So far all well. It only remains to give the amplest and soundest de- | about him has choked his enterprise ; perhups the etiquette, and routine, 


| velopment to the three and official propriety incident to ® monarchy have been unfa 


vourable 
to the development of the rude power necessary to decide the people to 
a resolute course. 

One exception there was to this dead level, or to this 
multitude of small eminences. But the great man was aside 
from the seat of power. The name of Garibaldi bad become gigantic. 
He it was who, in the estimation oy em bad become the cham- 
pion in whom italy trusted. Napoleon ILL. was ber friend, Victor Em- 
manuel was her 
hin that Ttallane and foreigne 

m ne 
hearts. It was he peep bo love Banty =e herself > 
with a love unallo pereonal pride or private bopes. was 
who was trusted $e syean cxroeeth pay at only said and 


ot forees to be employed on shore, and the 
pooh- pooh 
triotic proposals for which the Lord-Lieutenant of end, it 
wi , Beveral other Lords-Lieatenant have been To 
| be Lord-Lieutenaat is a high privilege no doubt, bat some steps should 
| be taken by Goverumeut to ree that the privileged person does not abuse 
| he power eutailed by bis position, and seek to irustrate a national move- 
| ment, because, to his little mind and blind vision, it wears the ap- 
pearance of a “ crade idea.” A Lord Lieutensat is not to be the judge 


| of 


| for volunteers, it is the daty of a -Lieutenant to promote and not to 

obstract the accomplishment of her Majesty’s wishes. Surely in so grave 

a matter a Lord-Lieutenant who proves to be obstructive should be re- 
post whose duties he m 

order to place our military institutions on a firm basis, we must 

et been carried. We must be- 

roots in the habits of the 


masters ; mot to 
of Austrian, but to give her a place among 
free and independent State. Well, this man has resigned his post ; 
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commands no longer an Italian army. The only steady beacon light 
which the humble zealot bad is put out. Henceforth be must walk in 

or in euch uncertain light as Emperors and Kings may from 
time to time set up. This isan unexpected sequel to Garibaldi’s re- 
cent visit to Turin. Of course, this honest and simple-minded man has 
been convinced that at this moment he is better out of the way ; that the 
time is a time for diplomacy, and not for deeds ; that Italian patriotism 
requires a course of expediencies which would be necessarily repugnant 
to the instiacts of an Italian soldier. It is certain that Garibaldi has 
been made to believe that the best and most efficacious manner in which 
he can at present serve bis country is by quitting her service ; for it is 
certain tbat if Garibaldi had not been so convinced no power would have 
induced him to descend from the position which he held. The mauner 
of bis resignation bas been consistent with all bis past career. There is 
no trace io it of any thought of self; nothing of pique, or jealousy, or 
discontent. He retains bis rank as general under the Kiog of Sardinia, 
and he takes occasion to anticipate any complaints that may be made on 
his behalf by declaring that he is ready to resume his duties whenever 
the King of Italy shall summon his army to active service. 

Perhaps Garibaldi and the advisers of Garibaldi were right. Perbaps 
the grand game is not suited to the present capacity or to the vregent 
circumstances of his country ; and perhaps Garibaldi is not cool and 
sceptical enough to play the little game that is now on the cards. We 
could even imagine Victor Emmanuel explaining to his General at 
that recent audience how difficult was the position of Piedmont, com- 

led to endure ber too powerful protector, who every now and then 

atened to let loose her late enemy upon ber, and who also commands 
an obedience which is rapidly alienating all Ceatral Ltaly. Victor 
Emmaouel might even mournfully admit, as he must painfully feel, that 
unless that great ally should uphold him to the end his forced subser- 
viency must eventually deprive him even of that lead which he has 
earned by so many sacrifices. Garibaldi was probably thus made to see 
that Piedmont is bound to the Emperor, and that Napoleon’s policy is 
such as Garibaldi could not work out. The Emperor's policy is, whether 
for good or for ill, tosuspend Italy in mid-revolation,—to expose the re- 
volution be has himself called into being to the test of a sudden cesra- 
tion of action. If Garibaldi remained at the head of the army of Italy 
he must have supported this policy or must have ruined Piedmont. He 
must have gone over the frontier of Tuscany, or he must have closed his 
ears to that “cry of anguish’ which was so piercing that the sensitive 
hearts of Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon III. were once moved by it. 
Master of a sufficient force to redress every ill in Italy, Garibaldi would 
have been compelled to see the States of the Church and the people of 
Naples suffering ail those evils of misgoveroment from which the Central 
States have just freed themselves. 

Pi y large portion of the armed force which be must have com- 
manded and repressed would be composed of natives of these countries, 
up for freedom, and of Venetia, groaning loudly in her bondage. It isno 
wonder that the Bayard of Italy, if but to choose between resignation 
and acquiescence in the inactivity which France imposes, should prefer 
to retire. He bad raised a force for the defence of the Duchies and for 
the liberation of Rome and Naples. It was not consistent with his cba- 
racter that he should be the instrument to disappoint the bopes he bad 
excited. The Emperor of France is not his ally ; be echanetekans no al- 
legiance any more to bim than he does to the Emperor of Austria; be 
has no care for the interest of either ; and, as bis desires and character 
militate against the maintenance of a policy, the abandonment of which 
would precipitate another war, Garibaldi withdraws from the ecene. 
The tion of all parties in this transaction is very painful. Even that 
of the Emperor of the French is not without its difficulties and its hard- 
ahi That, however, of Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel, and of Central 
Italy is much more difficult to be endured. At this moment they all 
seem to be doing their best to bear it; but if the pressure should be- 
come intolerable, and if, in consequence of bis deference to France, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel should like bis father, lose the sympathies and incur the 
suspicions of Italy, then there will be an cutbreak. In such an event it 
would, in all probability, be an outbreak of frenzy and ineffectual blood- 
shed, but its responsibility will certainly not attach either to Garibaldi 
or to Piedmont.— London Times. 


Se 


GARIBALDI’S PROCLAMATION. 
The following is the text of Gen. Garibaldi’s last proclamation to the 
Italian people, as published by the Avenir, of Nice :— 
TO THE ITALIANS, 


Finfing thet, by omeies hoviete and vain pretexts, the freedom of 
ac rent in my ra a arm. y i 

bam d—a fr bt which I have ever <? er Wh Uaiz, 0 continnaity 
good ltalian must wish to attain—I leave the military service. 

On the day that Victor Emanuel shall again call upon bis soldiers to 
fight for the deliverance cf our country, I shall fiod an arm of some kind 
or another, and a post by the side of my brave companions in arms. 

The miserable aud tortuous policy which for the moment troubles the 
majestic march of our affaire, should engage us more than ever to rally 
round the brave and Joyal soldier cf our independence, who is incapable of 
repudiating the sublime and generous design which he conceived. More 
than ever we must lay up stores of gold and steel to prepare a good re- 
ception for whoever may attempt to throw us back into our former mise- 


le state. J. GaRrBa.pt. 
ee 


LORD BROUGHAM ON ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. 

The following is the reply of Lord Brougham to the letier recently 
—— rym to him on the subject of Italian affairs by the Earl of Ellenbo- 
rou : 

. “ Brougham, Nov. 8, 1859. 

“ My dear Ellenborough,—You might well expect that I should agree 
with you in hearty good wishes for the independence of Italy. 

“T can only repeat what I said at the great Edinburgh meeting 
other day, that, whatever may be my opinions upon the real cause of 
the war — I had yf on in our house), it bad led toa state of 
things which affords the Italians some pr t of success, provided for- 
eign interference is excluded, and that the best practical course for them 
to take is an union with Sardinia, although I retain my opinion u 
the conduct of that Power. With regard to General Gari , 1 con: 
my hopes of partisan or guerilla action are somewhat slender, admitting, 
as I do, bis great qualities, co far as we are acquainted with bis pub- 

Ne conduct and connexions. But I recollect that those Powers with 
whom Cato differed are said to have a preference for great battalions, 
and I wish we may not have to moura over the kind of cause which be 
inclined to favour. At all events, I am sure neither you nor I would 
desire to have the peace of Burope at large distarbed even for the sake 
of Italy.—Believe me, my dear Ellenborough, ever most sincerely yours, 
“ Brovenam.” 
—_> 

Tue New Brunswick Layp Company.—A more than usually important 
meeting of this company has been held in London, to receive the report 

of Mr. A , the secretary, who bad been sent to ine the 
and into the management in the colony. From the report and 
the janations of the chairman it appeared that the books bave been ir- 
regularly kept, but solely from inadvertence, no instance of mala fides 
having been discovered. A recommendation tbat land should not be sold 
at a lower price than 5s. per acre, in instalments extending over not more 
than six years, bas been adopted, and also a provision that, contrary to 
former custom, interest shall be charged on arrears. The mode of dis- 
posing of timber is considered faulty, and a decided change in this respect 
widen eon The builaings at Stanley Town are stated to be in a dila- 
ted condition, and it is suggested that an effort should be made to 
sell them as they are. With regard to the arrears of instalments from 
the settlers, peremptory instructions have been sent to the commissioner 
to enforce payment from such as possess tufficient means. The accounts 
thow « balance in hand of £150, and about £50 more is promised from 
the colony ; there are also the ds of the possible sale of property 
at Campbelion. Against this the company have a liability of ‘£300. 
protracted and irregular discussion took place, at the close of which it 
was resolved that an entire change is advisable in the management of the 
concern, and in the agency in the colony. 


Tas VoLUnrerns or 1804.—An English paper gives a curious return 
with tbe view of showing the patriotic spirit Peak cntunsea the several 
couaties and boroughs of Great Britain at a time when considerable anx- 
iety was felt respecting the hostile intentions of the First Napoleon in 
regard to this country. The following is a summery of this interesting 
document Total of effective rank and file 341,687; Pield-officers 
soe Captulas 4 472 ; Sabalterns 9,918; Staff-officers 1,100 ; Serjeants 
14,78 } Drawmers 6,733—Grand total 379,943.—The fullowing six lo- 
Lancashire 14,218; Votks Weet Riding 1ag0e, Locece tage ea 

; 4,006 ; 460 5 
minster 10,684 ; Kent 10,295, . gorges 











If ee a hagas * as 4 hee one: = dictation of France ; because to do otherwise would be, not to peril, but 
may safely conch t ¢y will continue e as own Loui 
rical strength, at all events, A the present movement. The high figure to destroy Italy’s future, as well as his Bat let him once find 


of their respective populations, however, must be taken into considera- | Napoleon in a falee position, and united Italy at his own back, supplied 
tion before we can justly estimate the amount of public spirit — with money, and cheered on by England and America, and if he fails to 
appears 


by these districts, as compared with that of otbera—It i it is not the we take him for, and we shall 
the above statement that the county of Lancaster alone raised up- ate Ge eqgetaty, See moe be 


i ge the sympatby that we have spent upon him. Asit is, we believe 
wards of 14,000 volunteers in 1804, when the population of the county | 8™UCe ympe 
was about 900,000, At the last census the popaletion of Lancashire was | that eventually Tuscany, Modena, and Parma will call him sovereign. 
upwards of 2,000,000, and it is now at least 2,250,000. With an equal | The fate only of the Papal dominions seems doubtful in the end. 
amount of zeal this county ougbt now to raise at least 30,000 men. But as to the Congress.—First catch your hare. And this august as- 
" ' — | sembly, eeen by anticipation far in the distance, seems to be as elusive 





THE WINTER GARDEN. as the subject of Mrs. Glase’s immortal aphothegm. For although Lord 
A New Five Act Play Entitled li 
cauER OoTOMOGS.” Cowley is said to have gone for in the arrangement of the preliminaries 





of the Congress at Parie—whither he went, it is whiepered, because the 


WALLACK'S THEATRE. | Count de Persigny, French Ambassador at London, and Lord John Rus- 


Great Success of *“ EVERYBODY'S FRIEND.” 


The new Comedy is greeted nightly. by Crowded Houses ; the audience testifying their sell can’t get on at all together, partly because ihe Count is testy and 

“el fvilbescied every Sremine antl farther wen marie luheatryenee.) dpanacarpher st wegbogmesg =< 
To conclude with, on SATURDAY. * : Good ¥ ” —in spite of this 
To concleds Wik’ ca MONDAY.“ Pepmian the Question Napoleon leaves bis representative too much in the dark p 





announcement as to preliminaries, it also appears that England 

LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE. is still likely to delay the Congress, if not put a stop to it, by 
Monday Evening, Dec. 12th and all the Week. . pro - he 

WILL BE PRESENTED TOM TAYLOR'S BEAUTIFUL COMEDY IN THREE acts or |4emanding that “its decisions shall not be obligatory” (upon the 





“THE UNEQUAL MATCH.” Italians, we suppose) and that “in the event of the dethroned 

with a Splendid cast. Princes not being restored, the form of government shall be 
LEGITIMATE SUCCESS OF clearly stipulated beforehand.” The latter condition seems somewhat 

MR. SAM COWBELL, inconsistent with the former. For if the British Government asks 


UNIVERSALLY PRONOUNCED THE GREATEST BUFFO SINGER oF THE Day, | that the Congress shall be merely advisory as regards the Italians, it is 
Every Monday, Wednesdey and Friday, at the French Theatre, | Somewhat strange that the same power should insist on imposing a form 
585 BROADWAY, opposite METROPOLITAN HOTEL. of government upon Italy by means of the Congress, instead of 
= leaving the question in the hands of the Italians themselves. On the 
eee whole, we are inclined to doubt the accuracy of these announcements ~ 

M to the tion taken by the British Government ; and all the more t 
ng a0 above-—" B/PAUL AKER'S,” (The eminent American Sculptor's) tne viatue of there dom yet to be a definitive understanding that there shall be 





the 





“ DEAD PEARL DIVER,” aCongress. Russia and Prassia, it is asserted, and it may safely be be- 
eames 2 1% ae Seat” lieved, will not send delegates if Great Britain is not represented. 
irom LORD BYRON’S CELEBRATED POEM of that name are now on view. As to the hostile feeling in France against England, to the reckless 
Open Day and Evening. Admission 25 Cen‘s. trumpeting of which by the London Times we alluded last week, it ap- 
ROSSITER & MIGNOT’S PAINTING pears to have no uousual virulence at present; and the apprehensions 


“THE HOME OF WASHINGTON AFTER THE WAR.” | caused by thunder from Printing House Square soon subsided. The 


ON EXHIBITION aT 


Times seems to have based its diatribes chiefly, if not exclusively, upon the 
0 ESIGN, TENTH REET, 2 
pre agro? ean enoabwat. 7 “; bitterness of a single French periodical ; and failing to provoke any other 
From 9 A.M., to 5 P.M., and from 7 to ® Bvenings. justification for its alarming leaders, assumes with a coolness which is 
Admission 25 Cents. J. MeCLURE, 


quite stupendous, that those articles have caused Louis Napoleon to give 
directions for a change of tone in the French press towards England. 








PALMER'S STATUER, 
“THE WHITE CAPTIVE,’ 





Ca REMIBEvION AT | Certainly, the Times will lose nothing by a failure to add impudence to its 

SCHAUS’ GALLERY, 629 Broadway. ability—Apropos of the feeling between France and Great Britain, it 

Admission 25 Cents ; Season Tickets 50 Vents. Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. was quite confidently asserted that Louis Napoleon had proposed a mu- 
ee EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. tual disarmament on the part of both countries; but the story proves to 
IBFEREATIONAL ART INSSTSUTION, be unfounded ; and, indeed, it was quite incredible on its face.—The 

Gabbeitess Galenphastitely ededdiehaiamreew bein, cineny Shieh toes French contingent of the allied British and French forces has begun its 


THE PORTRAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scunapsn, Berlin, | journey to China. Itis composed of picked men, as only volanteers are to 
& FORGOITEN TASK.” by Meyer, von Bremen. 


“THE CaRiers Ae TREE," Coricon, | by T. Mintkor, Duseeldort. be taken, and almost the entire army desired to volunteer. The first de- 
“OCHA »" Histor is, by Chama Oxnicns, Berlin. 
Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. tachment (the second battalion of foot chasseurs) left Paris by railway, 
a on the 21st of last month, for Brest, where it willembark. All the heavy 
HA8oNee's ART STUDIO—On view and for sale: GAINS8O- 1 N th tal ba: 
.rough’s ealebrated plowre: | CHE WOUDUU ITER 2 DAUGUTER.” Acknow- personal luggage of the troops, as well as the regimen ggage, had 
DEATH.” Haye chef Pauere, Also works by o-hor high clase artiste. been sent forward in advance, and it is to be opened only on “ the march 


fears. Roos Le MamiMasee on pplication at the Studio, University, Washing'om- | to Pekin.” The departure of the troops is said to have elicited mach 





Square. Room 
ONTINUED ATTRACTION AT TEMPLE HALL. The Model of enthusiasm —For a while, at least, then, we think that Louis Napoleon 
KiNG K. 





REN - dee “Tous abet Pe. Open tee Sabet and will cultivate friendly feelings, or at least friendly actions, towards 
Day Schools at 10 A. M. andi P.M. Applications made to the Hall. Great Britain ; because it is his interest to do so. 


. ; Spain and Morocco advance slowly towards decisive hostilities, al- 
Lah L ek ALIBIOW though the attitude of the former country continues uochanged at least 
e =— the immediate ee of the — = po ars ~~? = 

qa ————— omg iiigereut provtamations of the Queen are with enthusiasm. Bu 
NEW-YORK, CATUEUE ¥, UBUEMBER 10, 1859. |i, said that in the Basque provinces, where a fiery national spirit at first 
, — | broke out, there has been such a revulsion that a part of the three thou- 
sand men which are to be furnished for the war by those provinces will 
have to be raised by conscription ; whereas it was at first supposed that 
all would be volunteers.—It seems not impossible that the war spirit may 











The Furopean Continent. 

How easy it is to make trouble, and how difficult to allay it, we all 
know ; and therefore, weary as we all are of the difficulty between, or 
rather among, France, Italy, and Austria, we can hardly be surprised at | die out before serious hostilities commence ; and that after all we may 
the protracted delay in its settlement. And although ratifications have | see no renewal of the old conflict between the Spaniard and the Moor. 
at last been exchanged at Zurich, and a draft at sight for the comfortable| Nana Sahib is not a European, but his relations with E powers 
sum of twenty millions of florins handed to Austria, still only the initia-| re such that we may fitly close our notice of Continental affairs by no- 
tory step toward flaal arrangement has been taken ; and it is said that) ticing an unconfirmed report of bis death. It is surmised that the story 


there are further preliminaries to settle—touching the Italian Regency, | was set on foot by the Nana himself to throw his enemies off their guard. 
and what not— before a Congress can be agreed upon even by the priaci- ccittienshs 


pal parties to it. Then, the Congress finally assembled, it is thought that 
its sittings will be prolonged through six months; and as we know that 
formal consultations and arrangements of complicated affairs are always 
found to occupy much longer time than is at first allowed for them, it 
has been jestingly proposed that the approaching Congress, once gathered 
together, should declare its sittings permanent, than which many un- 
wiser courses might be taken. 

It seems to be understood in the best informed quarters that the fate 
of the Italian Duchies is settled, as far as it can be, upon a contingent 
alternative. That is, supposing the Congress should decide to leave to 
the Italians the choice of their future rulers, Louis Napoleon will assent, 





Home News. 

There seems to be a tacit understanding that it is the duty of Go- 
vernment to introduce a Reform Bill to Parliament, and that unless 
something in the shape of a Reform Bill be introduced, ministers at once 
become unworthy of their position, This belief has grown up in the 
country, partly because an endeavour has been made in more than one 
recent session to reform certain parliamentary abuses, and partly be- 
cause of a clamour for the reconstruction of the constituent body raised 
by a small number of diligent agitators who, in the condition of the two 
great political parties, are able to give preponderence to either by the ad- 
dition of their own light weight. The consequence of this belief is that for 
stipulating that the form of government which they adopt shall be mon- | a few weeks before the assembling of parliament the newspapers accord- 
archical ; while on the other band England will consent to a decision ing to their particular leanings give currency to rumours concerning the 
which restores the Legations to the Holy See. Granting that there | nature of the measure of Reform to be laid before the Commons. Thas, 
should be compromise upon such a question, (and we suppose there must | one of the oracles announces that the ministerial bill will be confined to 
be), this seems a tolerably fair arrangement. But it leaves the Italians| q simple extension of the franchise; that all questions of disfranchise- 
of the Legations out of the question. Suppose they should refuse to be| ment, of the apportionment of members to population, of the manner of 
“ restored” in case of a congressional decision that they shall be. Will | taking votes, and the numberless ways of insidiously attacking the pre- 
France and Austria unite in compelling them to return to their old al-| sent system of the constitution, are to be abandoned. Although this 
legiance? A very pretty sight that would be for Europe and “the rest| announcement is made with a flourish of authority, and the plan 
of mankind,” after the proclamation which preceded the Italian war, and | wears the appearance of an easy method of shirking the grave com- 
as a consequence of the battles of Magenta and Solferino. He is an | plications which stand at the very threshold of Constitutional Reform, it 
over-confident man who undertakes to predict what Louis Napoleon | is not to be so readily taken for granted that a government of which 
will or will not do; but we venture to say that only the extremest | Lord John Russell is a member, can afford to come to what the extreme 
emergency can compel him into such a false position before the world. Liberals and Radicals will inevitably regard as a very lame and im- 
It would involve a loss of prestige which be can hardly overrate, and | potent conclusion. Even Conservatives will scarcely be contented with 
which he is too shrewd to under estimate.—But the dilemma is one in| such a disposition of the question, leaving as it will so much ground 
which he may not improbably be placed ; for the Italians continue to/| still open for agitators. It is plain, too, that if merely to extend the 
show determination as well as spirit ; and their aspirations seem no less | franchise be the intention of the government, independent motions for the 
earnest for the union of Italy than for her freedom. It is not probable | discussion of other projects of reform will embarrass the ministry and con- 
that the people. of the Duchies will consent to be separated without a | sume the time of the legislature. It needed only a bint or a sarcasm from 
struggle,—a struggle in which they would be sustained by the wise mili-| the Times to the effect that “ the ballot bad been shelved,” to call forth an 
tary counsels of Farini and the spirited leadership of Garibaldi, who beats | indignant rebuke form the “ Ballot Society,” for the presumption, and the 
not bis sword into a plough-share and his spear into a pruning-hook, but | somewhat haughty promise that the Society would take care that the 
merely hangs them up within easy reach at the sound of his country’s voice | ballot was not “ shelved” in or out of Parliament. What this society 
calling to arms. In this struggle, too, Italy might count on large | will do for their specialty, other no less active and determined political 
accessions of material aid in the ehape of money from England | agitators willdo for theirs. It would therefore be quite too easy to as 
and from this country, as well as on the moral support given | sume that a mere extension of the Franchise will remove a difficulty from 
by the public opinion of both nations,—a force which in these| the shoulders of the Ministry, a source ofinterminable debate from the 
days is not to be despised—and we cannot doubt that at! House of Commons, or deppive the agitators of their food. Mr. Bright, 
the first moment when it should appear that the weight of his| in letters to unheard of people, would still be able to air his dicappoint- 
sword would turn the scale, Victor Emmanuel would; take the field as| ment at not having the whole affairs of the country administered 
by right of spontaneous choice, King of Northern Italy. We cannot | according to his notions of right and wrong, of policy and impolicy ; and 














blame him that, situated as he is, he submits for the moment to the; his letters and speeches to the much oppressed working population would 
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Continue to afford a butt for such after dinner oratory as that of Mr. 
Adderley, M.P. at Hanley, the other day, and for the more entertaining 
philippics of the Saturday Review. 

Volunteering is now a mania in Great Britain, and there seems more 
danger of the population becoming suddenly smitten with too much martial 
ardour, than risk of any symptoms of a degenerate shrinking from 
the defensive duty of citzenship. There is of course developed in this 
movement some latent desire to play at coldiers’—to ape the “ regu- 
Jars ;” but there is a predominant desire to make this a movement of all 
clasees, an expression of the patriotism of the whole people ; and to ef- 
fect this, ald expensive and ehowy habits are loudly protested against. 
At Glasgow an important meeting has been held to promote 
the movement there, and the enthusiasm was immense. In all 
the large towns there is the same feeling, the spontaneity and 
vigour of which must surprise those who believed that many years 
passed in entire security from aggression, and in mercantile prosperity 
unprecedented, had emacculated the population of the British Isles. 

The flogging of a soldier at Woolwich the other day—punishment in 
this particular case ceeme to have been most thoroughly deserved—and a 
unamimous and persistent outcry against the lash, has well nigh with- 
drawn it from the catalogue of Britith panishments. We certainly do not 
wish to say a word towards its retention ; but is it not a curious instance 
of the fickleness of popular opinion that it is but the other day, as it were, 
that al' England was crying aloud for a return to the cat 
in the cases of certain classes of incorrigible offenders? Flogging is 


wholly unnecessary, brutalising to those who witness it, and contrary to) 


the public sentiment of the country. It has, in reality, ceased to be a 
punishment. “ Every soldier who is flogged is a martyr. 
famous may be his character, he is elevated as the victim of a great prin- 
ciple. Thus the men who are degraded are the officers who order the 
punishment, and the doctors who preside at its execution. Flogging, 
instead of being a degradation, is, in fact, a canonization. The conse- 
quences are obvious and deplorable. Discipline is relaxed. Officers are 


coerced. Bad soldiers are made more insolent and more insubordinate.”’ | 


The Commander-in Chief has done something to alter this. He may not 
have done all that was possible, but he has done something and opened 
the way to doing more, and doubtless he will gladly do as much more 
as experience warrants. 

Lord John Russell bas received assurances from Spain that would seem 
to set at rest all apprehensions about the safety of Gibraltar. Lord John 
Raasell instructed Mr. Buchanan, our minister at Madrid, “ that the dif- 
ference between the Governments of Spain and Morocco appear to have 
arisen from outrages committed by Moors in the vicinity of Ceuta, 
but that those outrages appear to have been provoked by the excite- 
menis and defiances of the Governor of Ceuta; that a wild and un- 
tamed race seem to have become ungovernable, and to have made 


hostile attacks against the Spanish garrison of Ceuta. That if the | 


Spanish Government only seek redress for wrongs, and vindication of 
their honour, her Majesty’s Government will not interpose any obstacle 
to their obtaining such reparation. But if the outrages of the wild 
Moorish tribes are to be made a ground for conquest, and especially on 
the coast, her Majesty’s Government are bound to look to the security of 
the fortress of Gibraltar.” The Spanish Government replied promptly 
that they bad no intentions of conquest, and that they would not vary the 
peterminations which they had formed from the beginning of that ques- 
tion, not to occupy any point on the Straits whose position could afford 
to Spain a superiority dangerous to the navigation. “In this matter, 
they add, their ideas have been always co disinterested and loyal that 
they cannot believe that any doubts can have been conceived with re- 
gard to them.” It is probable that no doubt was conceived in regard to 
the determination of Spain. Butinasmuch as the popular belief in England, 
was that there was “= power bebind” Cpeiu urging ber and eidieg ber, 
it was well to know distinctly and precisely the objects of the 
war, in a shape to lay before the English people. The despatch was per- 
haps only an exigency of Lord John Russell’s position—a sacrifice to po- 
pular diequiet ; and now that we are assured on the excellent authority 
of the Times, that its moral power is capable of controlling the most en- 
ormous material power thut even existed in society,—that is, the power 
of France—and that it has controlled the power of France by forcing the 
Emperor into warning his newspapers not to discuss English affairs with 
too much acrimony.—Spain and Morocco may go to war as quickly and 
vigorously as it pleases them. 





San Juan. 

There is good newspaper authority for believing that the affuir of the 
Island of San Juan, so far as regards its precipitate occupation by Gene- 
ral Harney, is settled, as we believed it would be, in an amicable man- 
ner. The Victoria Gazelle states that the U. S. troops, except one 
company, have been withdrawn by order of General Scott, with the 
avowed intention of restoring the occupancy to its original footing, and 
leaving the question of title open to diplomatic settlement. 

a 


ya usic. 


The Academy season came to a close on Saturday, with a very brilliant mati- 
née in honour of Adelina Patti, the young prima donna. Bellini’s “ Somnam- 
bula” (produced on the previous Thursday) was given with good success. Miss 
Patti’s second effort has certainly justified the high promise of her débiit. The 
music of Amina is more difficult than that of Lucia, and demands a certain 
finished elegance of style which is rarely found in a young singer. Hence all 
our best village maidens have been somewhat matronly in their appearance as 
well a little exhaasted in voice. Bosio and Piccolomini are notable exceptions ; 
—but only Bosio was a good singer. Miss Patti is unquestionably the youngest 
prima donna we have ever had in the part ; her sppearance is therefore most 
prepossessing and proper. In every vocal respect she is but little inferior to 
Bosio. Her execution is perfectly admirable, and her vocal ap preciation of drama- 
tic points correct and good. Anything eminently intense and emotional is of 
course ont of the question in a lady so young, but there is we 
good promise of distinction in these Most diy Miss Patti’s per- 
formance of Amina was one of the best we have had in this city for many years. 
The joyous finale was sung superbly. Messieurs Brignoli and Amodio, who sang 
in the other parts, did not distinguish themselves. The tenor seems to patro. 
nise the little prima donna in the kindest possible way, but his condescension 
and good humour should not be exhibited at the expense of the part he is sup- 
posed to be interpreting. And, after all, there is nothing very laughable in a 
young lady singing well, and obtaining applause 

The company has gone to Philadelphia, and from thence will proceed to Bos- 
ton, so there is little chance of an opera at the Academy for some months. In 
the meantime, however, we are to have a cheap company at Niblo’s Garden— 
cheap both as regards price and quality. The leading artists are said to be Sig- 
nor Beaucarde, Madame Albertini, and Madame D’Ormy ; orchestral condactor 
Mr. Carl Anschutz. A democratic, and therefore fatal, scale of prices has been 
adopted, namely 50 cents. 





———e— 


Drama. 

Let me answer at once my final queries of last week, for those of my readers 
who have not slready answered the same for themselves. The “ Octoroon” 
has become a “fixed dramatic fact,” and it is the most iunocuous animal in the 
world. An animal! call it only in the sense which Dante gives to that word 
when he addresses his saintly and beloved Beatrice as “ anrmul grazioso e be 
nigno,” for like Beatrice the Octoroon is a woman, being fall of life and ca- 
pable of climbing upwards to the very fountains of all epirit. Of course, there- 


However in- | 


fore, I need hardly say that the Octoroon does not bite, and that it may be vi- | 
sited with perfect safety. Some of the “ sensational” daily newspapers, I | 
know, do not take this view of her habits, but on the contrary, set forth in | 
stunning capitals and most stupendous sentences the formidable ferocity ef the | 
Octoroon, profess to entertain the most abject terror of her tricks and tenden- 
cies, see her breathing fire like a Papal bull in the middle ages, tremble for the | 
Union we live'in, and for the very pavements we walk upon, because of her de- | 
moniac nature and designs. But all this is very natural on the part of the 
“sensational” daily papers. The Municipal Election has gone by ; the Opera | 
is, for the time being, demolished, the invader of Harper’s Ferry has been hung, | 
and there must needs be something new found startliag enough to write about | 
in the superlative mood. The “ Octoroon” hits the need of the moment. | 
The very name is an emotion. Do you not remember O'Connell's story 

about his tournament of Billingsgate, with the Dublin fish-wife, whom he even- | 
tually reduced to despair, and impotent frothing at the mouth by calling her an 

“ jsosceies triangle?” Just such a “ filler of the ears” is this word of the Octo- 

roon. What word better than Octoroon, to hide a plot, a privy conspiracy, a| 








contriving of sedition and anarchy? Then the Octoroon is not only a woman | 
bat a Southern woman, and not only a Southern woman, butthe child of a quad- 
roon, by her white owner and master ; whence, indeed, her mystical designation. 
| And she is also a slave, and is also to be exposed for sale ; and is also unfortu- 
| nate enough to have fallen in love with a youth of pure Caucasian blood. And 
| all this passes in Louisiana, and is set forth with pomp and circumstance of | 
Louisianian life with shows, of slave-siles, verandah-shaded houses, of prosper- | 
ous kindly planters, explosive high-pressure steamers blazing up, floating Mos- | 
cows of cotton conflagration, fierce, silent leather-legged Indians, gutternal and 
gloomy, rascal Northern overseers plotting incredible villainy, gallant Creole | 
gentlemen loving justice and mercy. Surely here is abundant material for | 
| manufacturing mischief, if the “ sensational” daily papers are bent upon that 
pleasing service to the public mind. The Albion, cherishing no such projects | 
as its loyal readers very well know, I have stadied the “Octoroon” with an 
equable eye, and find in it nothing that the most popular of Southern authors or 
authoresses might not have written. Mr. Simms of South Carolina might have | 
“put in” the Indian, the Lynchers, the borderers, the cane-brakes, and 
river sweeps; Miss Marion Harland of Virginia might have sketched | 
the home life of the Attalcapas negroes and their affectionate masters. The play 
treats of the South just as Mr. Johnson's charming picture of the “ Old Ken- 
tacky Home” treats of it. It gives you the landscape and the figures. You may | 
interpret them for yourself. If you are a “ sensational” maker of mischief, | 
you will read fire, fury and fanatical tribulation in the curve of a cat's tail, or 
the winking of a white owl’s eye. If not, you will perhaps agree with me that 
there can be no more objection to writing a Southern than a Northern play. 


being a clever head and a bottom!ess purse—out of this, I say, has 
sprung one of the prettiest promenades in Europe, convenient, varied, 
dainty, and above ull specially Parisian. A dash of the theatrical is 
certainly suggested to the lounger, as he finds scene after scene opened 
out to his admiring eyes, and wanders from Kiosk to Swias Cettage, from 
Swiss Cottage to Pavilion, now winding along the margin of a lake, now 
threading bis a among innumerable parterres of flowers. It is not 
landscape gardening on a grand or impressive scale. It were idle to 
seek here the majesty of Windsor Forest, the loveliness of half- 
a-hundred English parks that you may have seen or heard of, 
or even the sylvan beauties of certain of our English Colle 

Walks ; these could not be, and would not have suited C) 
Parisians, But it is first of its kind, if its kind be not the 
first ; and it may perhaps be taken as another proof of the entire success 
with which the Emperor solves the difficult problems wherein be appears 
to delight, outside the world of politics us well as within it. The Loavre 
was a tough architectural pazzle. The Bois de Boulogne may well 
have taxed the landscape-gardener’s ability. Bcth, however, furnish oo- 
casions for brilliant triumph ; and triumphs of this sort cover a malti- 


| tude of political sins. 


One word more on this subject, and only one, for I dread lest I become 
an uninvited and unwelcome cicerone. I have alluded to the new- 
comer’s nose, as well as to his eyes. I must explain myself. The poet 
Rogers, in his “ Italy,” commences his rapturous description of the Eter- 
nal City, by uttering in the first person, ere he takes off his night-cap, 
the very suggestive exclamation ; “Am TI in Rome?” I declare that in 
the olden days of Louis Philippe, no traveller, waking from his first nap 
in Paris, need have cross questioned himself as to his own locality. Vile, 
all-pervading, indescribable smell! It seems to come reeking up evem 
now to my nostrils; to shake off the sense of it, [ must open my win- 
dow and note bow cleanly and sweet all is in the spruce quarter of the town 
whence I write—not forgetting that my experience bas been precisely 
the same within the past ten days, when, weary of spruceness and new- 
ness and all the flaunting symbols of modern art and lavish expense, I 
have made pilgrimage to districts yet uninvaded by the improver. If 
Louis Napoleon burnt his fingers and made matters worse than they were 
when he undertook to regenerate and put all Europe into order, the 
same cannot be said of him in respect to bis own capital. I would al- 
most consent to the playful idea of the London 7Zimes, that London 
should be leased to him for ten years—in his capacity, that is, of beauti- 
fier aud scavenger-general. 

Yet, with all these gigantic improvements, Paris wears a sombre 
aspect. The men generally, high and low, have lost the gay, careless 
air that was wont to mark them. I see it in the self-satiefied millionaire, 
rolling along in bis trim and well-appointed carriage, drawn by horses 
of blood and beauty. I see it none the less in the well-to-do shop-keeper 
with whom I deal, or whom I meet escorting bis wife and daughters to 
places of public resort. I see it equally in the bearing of the corporal 


; “ ” 
Mr. Bourcicault, no doubt, hed the ““Blavery question” in his eye when he or private of the “ grand army,” who lounges along the Boulevard. The 


< oe | very gamins de Paris are no more ; the race of cheery little scamps seems 
wrote the drama, just as he had the “‘ Sepoy mutiny” in the same organ when | to have clean out of sight. One misses their merriment. 
he penned “ Jessie Brown, or the Siege of Lucknow,” or the “ Crisis of 1857” | Now, 


don’t pretend to perceive symptoms of popular discontent, or 


when he put the “ Poor of New York” upon the stage. He is a play-wright | to sniff'a coming revolution. On the contrary, such signs as are visible 
by calling and election, and makes his wares as Hodge made his razors, “ to | peak rather of resignation, gloomy though it be, and dashed with a cer- 
sell.” Had Napoleon postponed the peace of Villafranca till next year 1 eat tain sense of shame. For, after all, the position of France and of France’s 


a vivid and terrific picture of the “ Resurrection of Venice.” Mr. m Taylor, | 
who is a sort of glorified Mr. Bourcicault in his way, has just done he success- | 
ful thing by Garibaldi, you see, on the other side of the water. 


To deal with the pr: political | 
treatises, or t d d ts, is simply absurd. It is humili- | 
ating enough thet our political writers should be capable of stooping so low, 
but that is their affair, not yours or mine, good reader. The “ Octoroon” then, 
is just a play of Louisiana life, meant to show us in the mirror of the Winter 
Garden, how our fellow-creatures live and love, and generally comport them- 
selves in that summer land. I think it must be admitted to be more true than 
such stage-pictures commonly are. 

As a drama, the “ Octoroon” has more vigor and coherence of plot than Mr. 
Bourcicault’s plays usually possess. It is tremendously and impartially tragical, | 
every character in the piece coming in for one or another calamity in the course | 
of the story; and it very much lacks the relief of gay and sparkling or even 
broad and farcical situations. But the ingenious vivacity with which the suc- 
cessive events of the Octoroon’s life are developed, and the tactical skill with | 
which the sentiments of the audience are gradually enlisted and arrayed against 
the villain of the plot, deserves very great praise. must be said for the scenic | 
eflecte, I doubt whether there be a worse stage manager than Mr. Bourcisault 
in the country, in this particular matter. He never by any accident contrives to 
produce a play satisfactorily until it has been on the stage from a week to ten | 
days. Three or four grand “ effects” appear to take possession of his fancy, | 

Spem be concer ee ow so much superflaous attention as quite & rob | 
to eng ean - 
dience by enormous ontractes wisa HAerbdat witches and blandersas to spoil the 
grand coups themselves at which he aims. The contrast between his clumsi- 
ness in these details and Mr. Lester’s smooth certainty and precision, is very no- 
ticeable, and has been strikingly illustrated during the past week, Mr. Lester 
having brought out on Wednesday night, a comedy of Sterling 
Coyne’s, entitled “ Everybody's Friend,” which was pla rom the rise 
to the fall of the curtain as easily and gaily as if it had been “ run- 
ning on tke rails” for twenty years. Apropos of which comedy, 
let me also say here, that it is one of the best specimens of true modern y 
lately offered to us, and that it is acted -with really exquisite delicacy and dis- 
crimination, Mr. Lester and Mrs. Hoey being fitted in it with parts which no 
other performers on our stage but themselves could fill, and playing with a de- 
lightfully natural composure, the fruit of their quiet consciousness of that agree- 
able fact. The hnmours of an amateur man-at-arms are well rendered, too, by 
Mr. Walcot, and Mr. Brougham subsides with refreshing ease into the congenial 
character of Modesty incarnate. 

But to retarn to our muttons, or rather to our Octoroon, who is not the least 
of a mutton in disposition, though she is led like a sheep to the slaughter ; the 
dramatic merits of the performance ought of themselves to secure for this piece 
a racted success. The make-up of the groups is life-like in the extreme, 
and solves the difficult problem of combining truth with the g ue, in 
treating of American western life. The pathetic history of the Octoroon is in- 
terpreted by Miss Agnes Robertson with simplicity and grace, ~ hardly, 

r. Jeffer- 


actions of such dealers in amusement, as grave 








per! , With all the intensity possible or in such a role. 
son,as a Yankee , makes admirably artistic and attractive a part which 
in any other hands would have been tediously commonpiace. His gestures, 
pen Ue a yr gival 

r ppi, t you ise e ori: substratum 
of their Yankee origin, —+ + how euiead as complete a change as the Mas- 
sachusetts brogan w: has tramped for months through an Alabama cotton- 
field, till its brothers of the last, on the shelves of the at Lyon, 
"ots aoe - Pete is he: ital piece 

r. Jam "s Negro Pete is another piece of character-painting. M 

Southern reader would appreciate the ‘malate trath of this sketch tat more 
keenly than any Northern man possibly can; for the caged lion in Van Am- 
burgh’s menagerie is not more unlike the monarch of the African wild in his 
deserts “ by moonlight alone,” as Freiligrath sings and Jules Gerard shoots 
him, than the boot-blacking, old-clothes-selling, out-of-the-cit -cars-by-remorse- 
1 ted-negro of New York is unlike the lordly, unctuous, sun 
warmed and much petted “ ole nigger” of a Southern family. And this is 
the negro as Mr. Jamieson gives bim, sure of his status such as it is, a fact and 
not an uncertainty in the social order of the state, submissive and despotic by 
turns, but full of quick kindly affectionate impulses, a law and an authority 
among bis fellow-servants, and to the children of his master a “ dady,” whose 
place there can be none to dispute. 

The rest of the cast is what we have a right to expect from so fine a company 
as Mr. Stuart has assembled. Mrs. Allen surpasses herself as a Southern belle, 
looking as fragile and lovely, and proving herself as petulant, generous, unrea- 
sonable and true-hearted as possible. Mr. Johnston's villain is a trifle over-vil- 
lainous and his death too vividly recalls the sorrows of those who mourned the 








demise of Kirby the mag ; but his p of the part is radicall 
just, and if he would be content to be at less pains to show what a rascal he 
he would perfectly well hit the ideal he aims at. 
HAMILTON. 
— 
Editorial Loungings. 


The eyes and the nose of that man must be of exceeding dulness, who 
does not promptly avow that Paris has been splendidly embellished by 
the present Emperor, and that its streets are swept and garnished with a 
thoroughness beyond all praise. The much admired Rue de Rivoli is in- 
deed a mere prolongation, and any New York builder who rates himself 
an architect would have been capable of drawing out ad infinitum the 
original line. The master miod and the skilled hand are seen in the 
completed Palace of the Louvre, whereby the new portions entirely throw 
the old into the shade, and are in themselves most happy instances of | 
an architectural style so capricious in its effects, that it prerents scarce) 

a medium between suceess and failure. Let the reader run over in b 
memory tbe pumerous European examples of the Rennaissance wherewith 
he is iliur—be will fiad the many devoid of taste or comeliness, the 
few beautiful. Among the latter, the Cour Napoleon of the new Louvre | 
muet b {ter be pre eminent 
So, too, with that other great Parieian boast, the Bois de Boulogne. | 
The material with which the designer hed to deal was not in iteelf very 
romising. The ground wos comparatively flat ; the wood was scrubby. 
Yet out of this bas 














grown up by magic, as it were—the magic of to-day 


quite sure Mr. Bourcicault would have furnished his manager, Mr. Stuart, with | master 5 bet & fe Oper glory, jm ar can all the sesart eeitin 


of 
the corps editorial prove it to be so. master, it is true, is dispensing 
hospitality on a very magnificent scale at Compiégne; and gt ~< 
sently bunt the stag, costumed in the style of Louis the Fifteenth. 

ring the incongruousness of moustaches and goatees and whiskers, 
whereto great men at the Imperial Court and little actors in New York 
theatres hold fast, this will probably be another theatrical success ; 
though it may be doubted whether the relatives of the fifty thou- 
sand Frenchmen, who left their bones in Italy, last summer, will 
be altogether led an t of the Imperiai masquerade, or 
imagine that their own incomprehensible part in the Italian drama is 
satisfactorily explained thereby. As it is, I hear little or nothing now 
of Solferino and Magenta and the other battle-fields of the six weeks’ 
campaign. Nota bitofit. Petticoats and Parasols, new inventions, and 
old things renovated, claim on all hands*the patronage of a discerning 
public. But, for some undiscerned cause, the fantasies of nomenclature 
do not cross the Alps, do not work the mine of several brilliant and un- 
deniable victories. How is this? Is the army still discontented that it 
was beld back before the famous quadrilateral, as though doubts of its 
ultimate success, or of his own competency, pressed bard upon their 
General of that day? Are even the money-chaogers somewhat ashamed 
that Piedmont sbould have been invited to pay that little bill of sixty 
millions? Ars dooont and toterably humane sbocked at Aus- 
wrres aenance of one stipulation, made at Villafranca and confirmed at 
Zurich—the one, namely, that was supposed to ensure an amnesty—the 
truth being that a cruel and vindictive persecution has been commenced 
in Venetia against the poor wretches who could not conceal their exulta- 
tion when France proclaimed this coming freedom from the yoke? Do 
Frenchmen relish the idea of those execrable exiled Dakes and Princes 
being pronounced prolégés of their own Emperor, after reading bow one of 
them, the Duke of Modena, had got up or sanctioned a silly project for 
dismembering France herself? I could ask a round dozen of. questions 
similarly pertinent, and account by inevitable answers for the gloom 
that overshadows every brow. I forbear. 

Nevertbeless, there is a conviction, and perhaps a reasonable one, that 
the great Robert Houdin of Imperialism will successfully perform the 
trick. You and I can’t see for our lives how it is to be done; we 
wouldn’t undertake it at any price ; it isn’t worth doing perhaps. Still, 
there is a certain fascination in sleight-of-haad. We shall look on admir- 
ingly. We sball think it dangerous to quarrel or meddle with the man 
who exercises such magical power. We shall watch him, thea, and be 
dumb. For modern magicians don’t warm us up into enthusiasm. It 
takes a conqueror, a preacher, a singer, an operadancer, to do that. 
Bebold a reason therefore suggested why the “ glories” of the Emperor 
are not just now much in men’s minds, and why the gloom is often visible 
on their faces, That was ceengeie and expressive little phrase which 
I beard a very intelligent Parisian let fall, the other day, in speaking of 
the powers that be. termed them “les hommes du gouvernement.” 

most important news of the day is the Turin recommendation of 
Signor Buoncampagni, as Regent of ralItaly. But London is nearer 
to Italy, for news, than Paris is; and at Liverpool, on Saturday next, 
the budget will be greatly in advarce of what we koow, here and now. 
So I shall say nothing thereon. As for the Congress, I can only say this 
—that, with pur to interfere by force of arms between the liberated 
Italians and their governments, past, present, or to be, it would be the 
most disgraceful spectacle of modern times—without this, it becomes 
simply coe of the moet ludicroue. 

I had a laugh lately over a New York version of Louis Napoleon’s 

rodigious condescension to the remains of the late American Minister. 
Will certain of my editorial friends in that city be painfully disillu- 
tioned, when they learn that the Emperor’s special attentions are not re- 
stricted to the Republicans across the water whom he esteems so highly? 
The widowed Duchess de Leuchtenburg, a sister of the Czar, is staying 
here at the Hotel du Louvre. Louis Napoleon has come in twice 





Compiegne to visit her ; and I saw her a few nights since Si his 
box at the Grand O; whilst his own near relatives, Prince Napoleon 


and the Princess Clotilde and Mathilde, took 
at large! But enough of bis Imperial Majesty. I take leave of him with 
a modicum of thanks for his improvements in this city ; with extreme 
gratitude for his causing it to be cleansed ; above all, for the immense 
benefit he has conferred u my own country, in ushering into exist- 
ence a bond fide National Guard. The busts of the Emperor, that salute 
one in so many public places bere, do not delight me; but were I en- 
rolled among the Rifle Volunteers of Kent or Sussex, I would cheerfull 
subscribe for a testimonial to the founder of the system, under whic 
they will live long, I hope, and flourish. When I write again, I will try 
to eschew politics and the Guide-book. I fear I prose when I ought to 
loun 

Paris, Thursday, 17th Nov. 


a 
HFatts And Faucies. 

A schooner from Cleveland, Obio, (the Muskingam,) arrived at this port 
yesterday morning by the novel route of Montreal. She bad a cargo of 
oats, barley, &c. —A service of plate, of the value of £380, has 
been presented at Chester to Mr. E. G. Salisbury, late M.P. for that 
city ——_——-An agent bas at length been discovered which, while it 
renders linen uninflammable, in no way injures the texture of the mate- 
rial or interferes with its “ getting up” in the laundry. [t is known to 
chemists oe the tungstate of soda, and bas been adopted in the Queen’s 
Jaundry. where it is constantly ased. —Miss Burdett Coutts has 
given £25,000 (pounds, not dollars, let the reader mark) to the founda- 
tion of the Protestant Church in Britieh Columbia -———The Ear! of 
Soutbesk bas sent a number of beavers from Canada for naturalization 
in Scotland.————In the obituary of the Times of the 16th alt. were 


place among the audience 


W. Y. 














recorded the names of seven persons whose united ages amounted to 604 
years, the long average of 864 years as the term of each life. The 
ancient little city of Si. Asaph has just been lighted with gas for the 
first time. —At the recent opening of seventeen miles of the Ma- 
dras railway, the natives crowded to see the trial trip of the “smoke 
bandy.” The women signified their reverence by salaaming to it, and 
many of the men strove hard to keep up with it. Several of the signal 
men oo the approach of the engine, threw their signal-flags on the ground 
and took to their heels ———— The Rev. Dr. James Maitland, Minister of 
the parish of Kells, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, will be proposed 
as Moderator of the next Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Lady Cust bas presented a silver bugle to the Wallasey Company of the 
Cheshire Rifle Corps at Leasowe Castle. Her Ladyehip made a speech 
on the occasion. The well known English contractors Sir Morton 
Peto and Mr. Brassey have got the contract (125,000,000 fr.) for the rail- 
way from Nice to Genoa. The works are to begin i diately. 
The Cambridge Independent eays that in future the Fellows of Clare College 
are to be allowed to marry, and the fellowships are to be tenable for ten 


























years, —M. Brosselard, Sub-Prefect of Tlemcen, has discovered the 
epitaph of Abdow-Abd-Allab, better known as Boabdil, who died there 
in 1494. The epitaph relates in verse the misfortune of the late King of 
Granada.—_———Mr. Gladstone is elected to the important office of Rec- 
tor of the University of Edinburgh. He had a majority of 116 over his 
opponent, Lord Neaves, one of the Judges of the Court of Session ; the 
numbers for the respective candidates being 643 and 527.—-——During 
the recent gales two magnificent evergreen oaks—one of them eleveo 
feet in ci ference, an posed to have been the largest of its spe- 
cles in Britain—were blown down at Peniarth, the Welsh seat of Mr. W. 
W. E. Wynne, M.P. It is reported that another American expe- 
ition to the arctic regions is not only projected, but the preparations 
for it are already in a state of forwardness, and the next spring is fixed 
upon as the time for starting. Dr. I. 1. Hayes, the surgeon of the Kane 
expedition, will, it is added, be at the head of it. Lord M lay 
bas two volumes more of bis “ History of Eogland” nearly ready for 
the press, but it is believed that they will not be published this season. 


a 


Ovituarp. 


Mr. James Wanv.—The Paul Potter of the English school, and the 
oldest of the Royal Academicians, died on the 23rd ult., at the patri- 
archal age of ninety-one. James Ward was not only an artist bimeelf. 
bat the} centre and representative of a family of artists. He was the 
brother-in-law of Morland, the father in-law of Jackson, the father of 
George Raphael Ward, the engraver, uncle of William Ward, the engra- 
ver, and grandfather of Mrs. Edward M. Ward, whose works are among the 
delights of female artists’ genius in our own day. He began life as an 
engraver, in which grea he obtained a first-rate reputation, and bis 
engravings are still highly valued by connoisseurs. One of his most 
celebrated prints is after Rembrandt, “ Cornelius the Centurion.” It was 
comparatively late in life when he became an Academician, as he had 
taken up the X igenee ses ot pointing when he was verging on middle age. 
He adopted the profession in which he established so great a reputation, 

the advice of his friends. The success, however, which he gained 
as an animal painter was signal; he was what we should now call the Land- 
seer of his day ; and, in the zenith of his reputation, earned his £50, 
and eometimes £70 a day by his portraits of horses and bulls. Not con- 
tent with mere animal painting, and being ambitious to distinguish him- 
self in high historic Art, he competed for a large picture of the * Triumph 
of the Duke of oe Foes avast allegorical work ; and 
carried the day over the of H 
in Cheleea Hospital, for which institution it was painted. Many of his 
early works resemble Moriand’s io their general style ; but there wasa 
s humour and a touch in them peculiary his own, the evidence of origi- 
nal and independent genius, Mr. Ward was at all times a most indefati- 
ger student. Up to eighty years of age he always roee at four o'clock 
the morning, and was in his study at that time. George the Third 
was one of bis most constant patrons ; for this sovereign he painted 
several works ; he was also employed by George the Fourth. 

For many years past Mr. Ward had lived at Cheshunt, Herts, and up 
to a few years of his death he came to London regularly once a year at 
the time of the May Exhibitions. The work of his which the public of 
fifty years ago most admired, and the one which procured for him the 
general designation of the English Paul Potter, is the marvellous picture 
of “ The Ball,” which picture is now the chief attraction of the Crystal 
Palace picture-gallery. A fine speci of his landscape faculty is the 
work called “‘ A Scene in Lord de Tabley’s Park,” now in the Vernon 
Collection. Outside of his atistio works, Mr. Ward was a man of gentle 
manners, of conspicuous personal accomplishments, ana or aa 

ety. His death was neg eny = tranquil. He died full of 

onour and fame, and bas left bebind the memory of a good artist 
and a true gentleman.— es. 














Mr. Hartman, M.P.P. for North York, Canada West—In London, Comman- 
der G. Goddard, R. N.—In London, Lieat-Col. Smith, late of H. M.'s 14th Regt.— 
At the RJ. Mil. College, Sandhurst, . R. Mordaunt Dickens, Adjutant of the 
Btaff College. Jn London, aged 83, J. G. Leath, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., former! 
of H. M.'s foun , and afterwards Stefi-Sarg., and — Medical Officer 
to the Forces at Honduras, Coventry, &c—At Old Duloch, Fife, a Cooper, 
17th Ft, P.W.—At Florence, Major Michel Angelo Galeazzi, in his 78th oom 
At the Lodge Lianerchydol, Mr. George Whi ham, for upwards of 58 years 

and faithful servant and friend in the family of David Pugh, Esq., M. 
P.—At Grantham, in the 85th = of his age, the Rev. William Potchett, M A., 


of Salisbury, and vicar of Grantham for 39 years.—Of fever, 
near Bangkok, Siam, C Bell, ., late of H. M.’s Chinese Consular Ser- 
vice-—In Sem 7 McCulloch, Esq., M.D., Staff and late of the 
bth Guards.—At Halifax, N. 8., Thomas Bogee, 4 


, Dorset, John Carnegie, M. 
M.’s 62d Foot.—At St. peragenp, desopls Platts, » Chief r of 
Impl. Naval De; n , Captain W. Dawson, -~At Rouen, 


late of the 20th Re He had been for fifteen years in comman of the police 
of the island %—At Kussowlie, Ludford H. jel, Captain and 
Bt.-Major 38th ly, during Divine Service at St. Thomas's Church 


Peddie, Exq., late Lt.-Col. Commanding the 21st 
¥ its.—In London, H. G. Holden, Esq., for nearly 50 
Fae hy le ny: Ray ty ee oo ay & First-class A: Keeper of 
Records there.—At Portishead, near Clevedon, Somersetshire, 
Leslie Jones, Esq., Lieut. R.N.—At Rathmines, Dublin, Gilbert Mahon, Esq. 
late Captain 94th Re In London, Mr. Frank Stone, A.R.A., in his 60th 
—In London, of C fever, Commander Woodhouse, R. N.— 
Frederick Holder, Eeq., late of H. M.'s 14th Light Dra; , and of the Staff of 
the Turkish Contingent.—At Cheltenham, Capt. Durell De Saasmarez, Ro: 
Navy, aged 60-—At Hookwood Park, near Limpfield, Surrey, the 
Sela Rabies. He retired from the civil services of the East India 
y in 1827, and acquired considerable literary reputation for his work on 
At Bridge Allan, Dr. James Adair Lawrie Professor of Sar, 
in Glasgow University. Dr, Lawrie was appoln to this chair in 1850, 
in the Orion), as previously 


on the death of Dr. Burns (who was drowned i 
pied one of the chairs in the Andersonian University in that city.— At Flo 
tis stated that Mrs. 


H 


aydon and Hilton. This work is now ba 


io his 89th s 
Senne Chiches' 





rence, Mra. Doane, wife of the late of New Jersey. I 
Deane’s mind never recovered from the k it received during the memorable 
sack at po Oe ef a death, 
and tha: she been quite an for months previous to her death_— At 
Dresden, M. Reissiger, master of the Court of Saxony, and successor in 
those fanctions to the cele’ composer of the Freischulz—At Washington, 
ew bbb are a beers yn hy | : cn ae foapenn! Yep 
, removing at an y age ew York. In e ublica- 
tion of a Hebrew grammar, in iation with Nordhei t"" rele ly 
aided in the preparation of various standard lexicons. In 1842 he was elected 


the Professorship of Oriental in the Union Theological Seminary 
this city, and abeuatiy to 1852 he resided at Washington. 


Arntp. 


A Reat Rerorm ww tux Arwy.—The military authorities are fally 
entitled to the applause of the public for the General Order of the 9th 
inst., which, if it does not abolish absolutely the degradiag punishment 
of the halberds, limits its application so as to exempt the bulk of the 
army from their general subjection to it. The regulation now introduced 
is an improvement of infinitely greater importance than any restriction 
whatsoever on the amount of torture which corporal inflictions involved. 
The worst part of the system, now happily exploded, was the common 
disgrace in which it confounded tbe best with the worst men in the ser- 
vice ; the very liability to the lash being a stigma on the good soldier, 
often, perhaps, as keenly felt as the scourge itself by the abandoned cha:- 
acters who actually incurred it. Heneeforward, however, the small mi- 
prey bigs to be ruled through the basest motives will form a class apart, 
and the terrors necessary to control them will no longer wound the ho- 
nourable pride of their well-conducted comrades. 

The leading features of the Order of the Commander-in-Chief may be 
briefly stated. All men entering the army will be placed in the first of 
several classes, and will not, except in the single case of aggravated 
mutinous conduct, be liable to corporal punishmeat. Military offences 

then reduced under two heads; for the offences in the first list no 





ae 


are 
soldier in either class will be liable to be flogged, except during war, 


Zhe Avion, 


December 10 








when the army is in the field. Nor wiil even the more serious crimes in 


the second list subject any first-class soldier to that penalty. A man 
mast first forfeit that position of general exemption before he can be 
brought to the halberds. The most serious punishment for even the 
gravest offences, those in the second table, will not be the lash itself, bat 
only the liability to it attending the loss of station. Only in cases of 
repetition of the more heinous crimes will even the self-depraded men 
of the second class be subject to flogging. ‘ Though thud classified,” 
says the Order, “ it does not follow that all men in the second class are 
to be condemned to corporal punishment. 


“ Each case is to be decided upon its own merite, and corporal pu 





nishment as much avoided as possible ; but a man who by misconduct 
has placed himself in the second class is liable thereafter to corporal | 
punishment, whereas the man in the first class is not liable to euch pu- | 
nishment, except in the case of aggravated mutinous conduct, when ee- | 
verity must at once be resorted to to repress more serious mischief re- 
sulting from such conduct.’’ 

And there is another excellent provision, affording the soldier who 
has lost bis fair position the opportunity of regaining it. A year’s un- 
interrupted good conduct will restore him from the second to the first 
class, “ as proving a desire for reformation and amendment.’”’—Eraminer, 


A New Arsenat.— Woolwich is an old establishment, and it required 
constant alterations and additions to enable the work required to be 
carried on. Latterly it bas become evident that a new establishment al- 
together would be necessary, and the question of security was naturally 
considered in connexion with the contemplated alteration. Weedon, 
from its central situation in the heart of the country, as well as its faci- 
| of communication with all the ports, by railway and telegraph, 
offers obvious advantages for the purpose. Its position in the heart of 
the iron and coal districts also recommends it as a proper site for a ma- 
nufacturing establishment. It is, therefore, not improbable that Weedon 
will be the place selected. It is necesary for the sake of security to se- 
parate or decentralise the Woolwich establishment ; any disaster there 
might involve the destruction of all the manufacturing plant of our ord- 
nance and naval and military munitions, as well as the enormous stores | 
contained there, and occasion an irreparable loss at a t of the 


at hand when wanted, every Volanteer will himself 

peinted officer every six months, and give dae — of any ~— - 
is residence or employment. These conditions, it is obvious e: 
would answer all the purposes of the new establishmen;t. It only re- 

mains to be seen whether they can be effectually reconciled with certain 

other conditions, and this, we hope, will be accomplished through the 

arrangements proposed. 

The inducements offered to seamen will consist in immediate pay, pro- 
spective pension, and considerate treatment throughout. The pay of a 
Royal Naval Volanteer is to be £6 per annum, which he will receive 
quarterly, and, as the average earnings of a merchant seamen are bat 
£24 a-year, this would constitute an addition of 25 per cent. to bis in- 
come—no bad thing, as times go. After remaining in the rve for a 
certain period—it may be without ever having been called out—the Vo- 
lunteer will be entitled to a pension, which can in no case be less than 
£12 a-year. If called out for actual service, he will be provided with 
the same necessaries, receive the same pay and allowances, and enjoy the 
same chances of promotion and prize money, as a continuous service seq- 
men of the fleet ; he will be equally eligible to the Coastguard and Green- 
wich Hospital, and, in case of wounds or injury, be entitled to the same 
pension as the regular seaman of bis own rating. At the expiration of 
every five years he may, if not actually called out at the time, retire 
from the Reserve ; or he may do so, subject to the same condition, at an 
time by paying back his retainers. If, however, he should rise by 
progress in his profession to be master or mate, and obtain employment 
in that capeclty he will be allowed to quit without any return of pay- 
ment at all. Those are the advantages offered. 

In return for these advantages the Volunteer must undertake to be 
trained to the duties of a man-of war, and to keep himself so far in com- 
munication with certain functionaries that he may, generally speaking, 
be at hand when wanted. The first of these conditions can be easily sat- 
isfied. It is calculated that every merchant seaman is, upon the aver- 
age, unemployed between voyages for three months in the year ; and, as 
the drill required of him will only extend over 28 days, and those not 
continuously, he cannot be much inconvenienced by the requisition. 
The place of drill will be either some ship or hulk, or battery ashore, 





— Sa . Apart, therefore, from the greatest manuiactarin, 
ilities whic! wilt be gained by removing a considerable portion o 
the work, and the convenience which will be derived from having a de- 
pot of warlike stores on the same scale as at Woolwich, the division of 
the establishments is a most prudent measure, on the simple ground of 
epee, aod in that respect, we repeat, Weedon presents such advan- 
tages that it will possibly be the locality u which the selection of 
the government authorities will fall.” — paper. 


The Master Cutler and Cutiers’ Company of Sheffield, have entertained 
the officers of the 84th Foot at dioner in the Cutlers’ Hall.——The first 
batch of the European soldiers in India who accepted their discharge, 
have arrived off Gravesend in 85 from Bombay.——A second batta- 
lion of the 25th regiment is to be formed immediately——Agents are 
about to be appointed to the trancport vessels proceeding to China —— 
A complete cooking battery for 500 men is in course of construction at 
Woolwich for service with the in China.—A society has been 
formed for the abolition of flogging in the army. Lord Raynbam is the 
treasurer ; the hon. secretaries are the Rev. Dr. Hewlett and the Rev. T. 
Tuffield ; the bankers are Messrs. Coutts and Co——Brevet Lieaut.-Col. 
W. W. Barry’s and Captain T. H. Millward’s firet aad second batteries of 
the fourth brigade Royal Artillery, have entirely relinquished their old 

~~ § guns, aod are about to be supplied with two complete batte- 
ries of 12-pound mere a he altera and en- 
largement of the fort on tack Rock in Milford Haven has com- 
menced. It will be sufficient to contain about 50 guns. The proposed 
new fort on Popton Point has also been laid out, and will be carried o 
as quickly as possibl Ata tiog in Dingwall, on the 14th alt., it 
was resolved to present “some lasting testimonial to the 78th High- 
landers,” and upwards of £100 was subscribed.——Berwick is to be 
tifled by a battery of four 68-pounders on the Mount, the sea 
wall of which is to be rebuilt ; and a battery of three guns is to be con- 
structed at Holy Island. —The Army Sanitary Commissioners have 
been pg! engaged in ascertaining the most eligible site for the erec- 
tion of a military hospital at Woolwich on @ large scale. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 15.—4th Lt Drags: Cor Kelly to he Qtmr, v Hill, ret on 
pe ae 7 py gy ee be poet Browne, ex ; Sarg 
reey, M.D., . ’ rtillery : act oom — Staff, 
be Asst Sar » V Bubb, dec. Gur Ft : Be wileee ta be Lt - : En Hawks to 

. Asst Surg Staff, v 
jdg TP a eS Nene 1 ee reoKtin to be 
Musk. 35th : Bn Dillon to be LA. Esty ‘Biptin'o be Cape, » Herrick, ret; 
Eo Lewes to be Lt. 52a: Lt Poyndergast, 24th, to be Lt. t -Major 





Vo Sap Sengatt stsage, hte Tre, wo be Sires heb arg 
i A > , to rg-Maj; Asst-Sar, 

Worhouse, 2th Pt, to be Asst Borg.— Bet Maj Dodgeon, 30th BNE 
to be Lt-Col; Capt Glyn, Rifle Brig, to be Maj; Qtmr Hill, ret b-p, 4th Lt Drags, 


Y | to have Hoary Rank of Capt. 


Wan-Orrice, Nov. 18.—Royal Engineers : Lt-Gen Oldfield to be Col Commt, 
v Lewes, dec ; Bvt-Maj Menzies to be Lt-Col, vy Fenwick, dec ; Capt Galton, 
Sec List, to be Capt. Gds: Lt Boucher to be Capt, v Still, ret ; Cor 
Hockin to be Lt. 8th Lt : Coe Cae wee Oe are oe 
llth: Lt Viscount Royston, 7th, to be Lt. 4th: Cor White perm to ret by 
sale. Royal te he eg ys = AA 2d Fe: En Laurant to 
be Lt, v Page, who ret. 6th : Lawrell to be Capt, v Mill, ret. 10th: En 
Berger to be Lt, y Kenny, who ret; Asst-Sarg Baker, Staff,to be Asst-Surg. 
15th: Lt Pairfax, 3ist, to ret by bg 22d: 


pt; Lt Law to Capt, 
Lt nme pet tee: 3 Lts Nisbett, Warren, and Dyer to 
be Seo Ca Byt-Lt-Col Bent, C. B, Royal Engineers, to be Aide-de- 
Camp to Queen, with the rank of Col. 





Navp . 


THE NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 

The first day of the New Year will witness the commencement of a 
system from which @ most valuable accession to the defences of the 
country is anticipated. We may say, indeed, that if the scheme in ques- 
tion should prove absolutely successful the Navy will never want men, 
and that, as far as this arm of the public service is concerned, we shall 
be prepared for any emergency at any moment. Already, besides the 
various measures adopted to insure the ordinary supply, we have a re- 
serve in the Coast guard, and a further support in the Naval Coast Vo- 
lunteers ; but, in addition to these forces, it was enacted in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament that a body of 30,000 trained seamen ey Me beg =o 
ae ae the country, pow h tle of “ The 
Royal Na’ olunteers. proceedings ired for the organiza- 
tion of this powerful force bave now been ‘chee, and the 1st of January, 
Le io cee Sra NE Se Say on whien enecinates mag eemmenae. 

The oljeet of this new acheme is to provide the country with a reserve 
of seamen se trong, 80 effective, aud so really available, that no emer- 
gency, however formidable, should surpri 


the 
id almost double our existing 
establishment, for there were but 38,000 seamen voted last year for the 
whole service of the fleet. Sam eae, as to effectiveness, it is hoped 
that the Royal Naval Volunteers will attract and wt Be 
and marrow of the mercantile marine, for the men mast all be 
infirmity, under 35 years of age, and trained to the sea by at least five 
years’ service on it, of which one year must bave passed in 
an able seaman. aera 














lected so as to give the least amount of trouble and travelling to the 
Volunteers of the district. If possible, the men will be drilled close to 
their own homes, but if they are compelled to travel their whole expen- 
ses will be paid for them, and they will all, in addition to their retai 
fee, receive during the periods of drill the came wages, victuals, and al- 
lowances as seamen of the fleet. Subject to | ane considerations of 
public convenience, a Volunteer may take his drill at the times and pla- 
cee most suitable to himself, provided only that he takes no less than 
seven days of the exercise at any one time, 

So far we do not see that the proposed conditions can involve any 
kind of difficulty. The drill cannot be irksome, the remaneration is con- 
siderable, and actual service will only be required when some emergency 
demands a sudden increase in the nayal forces of the country. The 

uestion ia, how to reconcile this contingent duty with the ordinary do- 
tes of the merchant service. Apart from the occasion of an emergency, 
we engage the Naval Volunteers for 28 days only out of the 365. For 
the rest of the year they follow their own calling, and subsist upon their 
own means, with the comfortable addition only of the £6 retaining fee. 
How, then, are they to be held available for actual duty when their ser- 
vices are required? The principal condition laid down on this point is, 
that every man belonging to the force shall report himself once — 
six months to a certain officer with the daty of su 
it follows pecomnenlly from this regulation that no Naval Volunteer can 
leave the United Kingdom on a voyage likely to extend beyond a six- 
months’ period. In order, however, to mitigate the pressure of this re- 
striction, it is provided that leave of absence may, under certain circam- 
stances, be granted, so that a Naval Volunteer would not be always or 
seoesnay onemndes from the chance of distant trips. These Woy 4 
ments, it is conceived, will render the reserve force as available as the 
natare of the case permits. It must not be forgotten that on both sides 
the bargain is to some extent e. The State desire to secure 
the services of a strong hate of trained seamen at periods of ~~ | 
without imposing upon itself the entire charge of their maintenance. It 
alates, therefore, upon always finding a certain jon of the 
Royal Naval Volunteer force at ae at hand. Volunteers, on 
the other hand, may fairly speculate on getting a material addition to 
their ordinary income for very little service. In point of fact, as they 
will be extra for the time of their drill, and be saved harmless in 
all incidental expenditure, the pay of £6 per annum will be so much 
clear , except on the occurrence of actual emergencies, and even 
then they will be paid for their service like regular seamen. Should no 


, and should the peace of Europe be happily preserved, 
stot a Volunteer may net his £6 a-year, and secure a pension to double that 


amount, without ever having more than re’ himself every six 
months, and gone through his 28 days of remunerative ex- 
ercise. Whether the problem which bas been so long before the country 
will be actually solved by the present scheme must be left to time to de- 
termine ; but the prospect, we think, appears by no means unpromising. 
Complete service can only be obtained through complete en 
We could, if we A 5g maintain 100,000 seamen for the 
vice of the Royal Navy, and if our establishments were once or; 

on that scale there would be no difficulty in keeping them up. The ex- 
pense, however, would be certain and burdensome, while the necessity 
would be uncertain, and we are endeavouring, therefore, to prepare for 
a contingent demand by a species of contingent supply. That is the ob- 
ject of the Royal Naval Volunteer Force, and everybody would rejoice 
to see it effectually obtained.— Times. 


Lavnca or rue “ Vicroria.”—The Victoria, of 121 | another of 
the great screw three deckers, of which the A. the Wellington, 
and the Royal Albert are such splendid mens, was launched on the 
12th ult., at Woolwich. The Queen, Prince Albert, and other members 
ot the eo of ym og: = hn crowd of 

tators, ¥ y estimated at 000 to 15, possene, were 
oa at the ceremony, and the Vicloria had the honour of receiving its 
name at the hands of the Princess Frederick William of Prussia. ‘The 
new war vessel is 300 feet long and 60 feet broad. Her barthen is 4126 
tons, and the screw ergine will be 1000-horee power, or 600 less than that 
of the Great Eastern. The Victoria will be followed by the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Alfred, now io the course of construction, and by other vessels of the 
same size. _ 

A number of naval officers assembled on the 16th on board the Princess 
Royal, 91, in Portsmouth harbour, to open an inguiry in connection with 
a late serious disturbance by a portion of her crew.—The Vulcan screw- 
troopship, at Portsmouth, is ordered to prepare for foreign service, su 

to be China.——Lieut. John Finacune, 1815, has been recom 


amount of prize money.——-The Devastation 8 vessel from the West 
Indian and North American station bas been off, and tbe crew grant- 
ed six weeks’ leave of absence—— 26, frigate has 


spatch. She is to have a complement of 400 men.——The Rattlesnake old 
26- frigate is to be broken up. A new 21-gun screw corvette, to be 
after the same name, is now on the stocks, and is expected to be 


launched during next year.——The Ariadne, 26, screw is to be 
immediately made ready for sea to join the Channel eq ——The 
Arrogant, 47, screw frigate, has sailed for the West Coast of Africa ——Ex- 


riments for testing the ocean te signals invented by Mr. Ward, 
To anata * ee teeathel wets ts 

and the been 
viding an efficient and simplified 
vessels of a fleet.——The Huvanna, 19. bas been paid off. 
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New Books. 
Among the Holiday Books for the present season, there will hardly be 
one more attractive to cultivated readers than the Dies Irae, in thirteen 
original versions, by Dr. Coles, which the Appletons have published in an 
unusually beautiful style. The hymn itself is the grandest utterance of | 
religious awe and fear that has reached us out of the darkness of the | 
middle ages. The author was quite surely a monk ; but so purely bu- 
man and unecclesiastical are the emotions which he expresses, tbat, as | 
Dr. Coles remarks, it would be almost impossible to believe in his mona- 
chism, did we not know that a monk is also a man. One thing is cer- 
tain, that the monk does not appear, and that it is only the man that 
speaks. He no longer dreams and drivels. He is effectually awake. The | 
veil is lifted. He sees the Christ coming to judgment. All the tumult | 
and the terror of the last day are present to him. The final pause | 
and syncope of Nature; the shuddering of a horror-strack Universe ; 
the down-rushing and wreck of all things—all are present. But these 
material circumstances of horror and amazement, he feels, are as nothing | 





| part, we believe, daring Mr. Willis’ college years, won for him what he | nothing—I owe much, the rest I give to the poor.” Owlglass has been a 


is pleased to call “a reputation too early acquired,” and have never | favourite for centuries, in Germany and in England ; albeit in the latter 
lost favoar with a large class of readers. They will be welcomed in the | country, bis glory bas been obscured of latter years. We welcome him 
dress which their present publishers have given them, and which is the | back again with his quips and his quiddities that set the table on 
handsomest in which they have ever been presented. The illustrations a roar—when the table is in a genial, uncritical mood; and 
are very numerous, and of great variety as to the subject and character. his sly revelations of the weak spots in human nature that provoke 
We notice several from the pencils of Darley, Hill, and Ehninger. The | the quietsmile of the contemplative reader. The form in which he comes 
volume contains two or three Sacred Poems which have never before back to us is most attractive. Indeed the book is of a rare and most pe- 
been published in this form. | culiar excellence. It is edited most thoroughly by Kenneth R. H. Mac- 
Postponing until next week our notices of other Holiday Books, we | kenzie, and illustrated throughout by the fanciful and sympathetic pencil 
turn to Goethe's Correspondence with a Child, which we have just received | of Alfred Crowquill. Some of the illustrations are printed in colours, and 
from the teeming press of Tickoor & Fields. The celebrity of this cor- | are among the finest specimens of that new art that we have seen. Ex- 
respondence is coexistent with the fame of the poet who was one of the par- | quisitely printed and bound, it presents equal attractions to ths gift-book 
ties to it. Whoever has heard of Goethe has also heard of Bettina, and seeker, the lover of humour, and the bibliomaniac. Of the the quality of 
her platonic passion (we mean the paradox) for a man more than old | Owlglass’s wit, our readers can judge by the following relation of one of 
enough to be her father. It is well enough, perhaps, to call this young lady | his tricks. 
@ child, and to ask for her vagaries the indulgence due to childish | On a time Owlglass was servant unto a boor, who was a man of great 
freaks ; but it seems cledr to us that she was carried away quite avarice, and did never like to give uuto others anything he might have. 


compared with the infinite terror of being found guilty before the last | as much by her passions (which have their due and honourable place in Now it fortuued that he killed a pig, and as be had received from others 

a : : | ieces of bacon when that they killed, so now would they expect th 
Judge. This single consideration swallows up every other. The inter- | any human organization) as by her intellect ; and that she was, in fancy, | Peala Give vate un ta Sans The Ls adhe Onlglnen = 
ests of an eternity are crowded into a moment.—Oae great secret of | worshipping ber ideal man (and far be it from us to hint that a woman “Truly art thou of a quick wit and ready invention. Tell me bow shall 
the power and enduring popularity of this hymn is, undoubtedly, its | should not worship a man real or ideal) quite as much as she was doing I escape giving unto my neighbours.” Thereat said Owlglass : “ In trath, 
genuineness. A vital sincerity breathes throughout. It is a ery 4 | homage to the greatest poet of her day and her race ; while at the same | preg | . more me ayer when it is night-time hang thy pig with- 
prefunds; wo te ery beaomes somelimes—ao intense ar the terror 40 | ime se indlged in ocaslonal amorous episodes, whic reed as sma Q°4$0 20%, 808 4 hook, and when tat it cometh uaa wid tke 
solicitude—almost a shriek. It is in the highest degree pathetic. Every | piguante to her grand pidce de resistance:—witness the occasion And the boor did according unto the words of Owlglass, for he was con- 
line weeps. Underneath every word and syllable a living heart throbs | 


when she was obliged to tie the handsome young Eaglishman’s knee | tent. 


and pulsates. The very rbythm, the alteraate elevation and depression | 


of vocal accent, which is elicited in the reading of it, one might almost 
fancy were synchronous with the contraction and dilitation of the heart. 
It is more than dramatic. We sympathise with the poet—nay before we 
are aware, we bave changed places with him. We too tremble and wail 


‘ * . ._, When that he came in the night to take his pig secretly away, he found 
| to the leg of the table to ensure his good bebaviour during ® grand din- | j¢ not, and did cry out woundily that robbers had taken it. "hod truly 
| ner. But although Bettina did not behave exactly as well as brought up | our good Master Owlglass had conveyed the pig away himself, And 
English or American girl is taught to do, there can be no doubt that, | when be heard the boor cry, be came up to him, and asked what might 
| like many who have done ill, she meant well, or that we owe to her shave happened. And the boor answered Owlglass and said: “The 


oan | thieves have come and taken away my pig.” Then answered Owlglass: 
jevrepenes a correspondence of great and peculiar interest. The book « Excellently spake! So tell thon nF tt thy neighbours.” Bet the 


and cry aloud. which contains these singular letters is, indeed, “for the good and not other said: “ Nay ; but the matter hath not ended as I desired. The pig 

This appreciation of the Dies Jrae, which is in part Dr. Coles’s, will seem |for the bad;” but in the letters there are passages in which we get | bath truly been stolen.” And Owlglaes answered him: “An if ye 
extravagant only to those who have not read the hymn, or who have slag- | plimpses of the eminent characters with whom the writers were brought oo pf yt one » ike svete) van aad soalka, dey my 
gish imaginations. The power which it has exerted over the minds of | in contact, which can not but interest and instruct both good and bad. | the truth, did that great master only laugh. ‘And thereafter did be tell 
men for centuries—a power which seems to have been altogether irre- | Such, for instance, is this self-revelation of Beethoven, giving which, we | unto the neighbours what he had advised ; and no one would believe the 
spective of their religious belief, and to have been most felt by the culti- | peeommend the book to the attention of our readers. boor. 


vated and the critical—justifies eve ry word of its translator’s description, | To you I may confess, that I believe in a divine magic, which is the The beautiful edition of Cooper’s Novels, now in course of publication by 


and stamps it as one of those rare productioas in which the lips of one 
man of genius bas uttered the feelings of mankind. Dr. Coles has given | 
great value to his edition of this great religious lyric, by prefixing to it | 
a critica! Introduction, to which we have been above i ndebted ; a His- | 
tory of the Hyma, in which its authorship is discussed and some very | 
interesting variations of text recorded ; and a Notice of the various Trans- | 
lations which have been made. An appendix contains some observations | 
upon Sequence and Latia Rhyme which show careful study of the subject, 
and which cannot but be of service to the intelligent reader.—The style in 





which the book is “ got up” (a very vile “shoppy” phrase) will com- 


mend it to the favour of the class of readers to which it is addressed, It 
is priated clearly, evealy, aad in simple taste, yet with exquisite orna-— 
mentation in initial letters and head and tail pieces;—and we need | 
hardly say at the Riverside Press at Cambridge, where only in this | 
country, it would seem, such printing can be done. It is illustrated with 


fine photographs of Rubens’ Last Judgment and Ary Scheffer’s Christus land? 


Judicator, and its binding shows the taste and workmanship of Matthews, | 
which is to say enough. 

As to the translatioa of the Hyma,—it is perhaps the most difficult | 
task of the kiad that could be undertaken. To render Faust or the songs 
in Eymont into fitting Eaglish numbers would be easy in comparison. 
For the rhythm of the Dies Irae is as much a part of it as a man’s body 
isa part ofhim, The teraary double rhyme is a sine qua nom of any ver- | 
sion of this remarkable song, that can be even looked at ay @ reflection | 
of the original. And this difficulty is complicated with another—the | 
terseness of the Latin origiaal, which also must be imitated ; for stanza | 
must correspond to stanza, else your translation is naught. This being | 
the case, we should rather have had one translation fulfilling these con- 
ditions, than the thirteen furnished by Dr. Coles—meritorious as they 
are—and so, no doubt, would he. This premised, we give the first stanza 
of the hymn with the best three of Dr. Coles translations of it, that our | 
readers may judge for themselves. 

Dies irae, dies illa, | 
Solvet seeclum in favilla, | 
Teste David cum Sibylla. } 





I. | 
Day of wrath, that day of burning, 
Seer and Sibyl speak concerning 
All the world to ashes turning. 


Iv. 


| ven say to me the first time I saw him. A feeling of reverence penetra- 
| ted me,as, with such friendly openness, be uttered his mind to me, who 


element of mental nature ; this magic does Beethoven exercise in his 
| art ; all relating to it which he can teach you, is pure magic ; each com- 
bination is the organization of a higher existence ; and thus, too, does 
Beethoven feel himself to be the founder of a new sensual basis in epirit- 
ual life. You will understand what I mean to say by this, and what is 
true. Who could replace this epirit? from whom could we expect an 
equivalent? The whole dusiness of mankind passes to and fro before 
im like clock-work; he alone produces freely from out himself the un- 
foreseen, the uncreated. What is intercourse with the world to him who, 
ere the sunrise is already at his sacred work, and who after sunset, 
scarcely looks around him,—who forgets to novrish his body, and is borne 
in his flight on the stream of inspiration, far beyond the shores of flat 
every-day life? He says himself,“ When I open my eyes, I cannot 
but sigh, for what I see is against my religion, and I am compelled to 
dispise the world, which"has no presentiment that music is a higher re- 
velation than all their wisdom and philosophy. Music is the wine which 
inspires new creations ; and I am the Bacchus who presses out this noble 
wine for mankind and makes them spirit-drunk ; and then, when they are 
sober on, what have they not fished up to bring with them to dry 
have no friend; I must live with myself alone ; but I well 

koow that God is nearer to me in my art than to others. I commune 
with him without dread; I have ever acknowledged and understood 
him ; neither have I any fear for my music ; it can meet no evil fate, 
He to whom it makes itself intelligible, must become freed from all the 
wretchedness which others drag about with them.” All this did Beetho- 


Townsend & Co., is steadily approaching its completion, and maintains 
all the excellence which marked its early numbers. We have Liond 
Lincoln before us, with two engravings, from Darley’s designs. Proofs of 
these engravings are to be separately published in port-folios. They will 
be eagerly sought by all lovers of art. 

From a new publishing house in Boston, Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co., 
we have a very pretty and a very pleasant book, ighways of Travel, in 
which a lady, the authoress we believe of ‘ Ethel’s Love Life,” recounts 
her experience during a four months’ Summer tour in Earope. The 
track over which she makes the reader her companion is well beaten, as 
she acknowledges. But so are Cheapside and Broadway ; and yet if a 
clever, cultivated, good hearted, and reflective person were to walk ob- 
servingly through either of them for four months, and give us the results 
in a book it would be readable. And so “ Highways of Travel” is read- 
able for the same reason. 


Hine Avts. 


MR. PAUL AKERS’ “ DEAD PEARL DIVER,” 
We have yet another new statue by an American sculptor, Mr. Paul 
Akers, of Portland, who has won his spurs by some fine busts, exhibits 
a life-size male figure, The Dead Pearl Diver, at the Dusseldorf Gallery. 





could have been only very unimportantto him. I was surprised, too, be- 


The diver, a tall lithe young man, has sunk exhausted and lifeless upon 
i cane. wae es ve very sby, and couyersed with no ong. | a.rock. having bees caught I the Corals at the bottom bf the water, 
‘out alone, He has three dwelfinge, in which be alternat. ly secretes him- | and detained so long in disentangling himself, that he has risen to the 


self; one in the country, one in the town, and the third upon the bul- 
warks. Here I found him upon the third floor ; unanvounced, I entered, 
—he was seated at the piano: I mentioned my name ; he was very 
friendly and asked if I would hear a song that he bad just composed ; 
then he sung, sbrill and piercing, so that the plaintiveness reacted upon 
the hearer, “* Know’st thou the land.” “It’s beautiful, is it not,’’ said 
he, inspired, “ most beautifal! I willsing itagain.” He was delighted 
at my cheerful praise. “Most men,” said he, “are touched by some- 
thing good, but they are no artist-natures ; artists are ardent, they do not 
weep.” Then be sung another of your songs, to which he had a few 
days ago composed music, “Dry not the tears of eternal love.” He 
accompanied me home, and it was upon the way that he eaid so many 
beautiful things upon art ; witbal he spoke so loud, stood still so often 
upon the street, that some courage was n to listen ; he spoke pas- 

onately and much too startlingly, for me not to forget that we were 
in the street. They were much surprised to see me enter, with him, in a 
large company assembled to dine with us. After dinner, he placed him- 
self, unasked, at the instrument, and played long and wonderfully : his 
pride and genius were both in ferment ; under such excitement his spirit 


surface only to draw his last breath. His head aad feet both hang 
lower than his breast, and around his loins is girt the closely netted 
bag in which the pearl seekers deposit their treasure-trove. The figure is 
a fine one, and especially worthy of notice for the natural grace of its posi- 
tion. Its anatomy is correct, without being minute in its detail ; but 
in modelling and surface finishing it leaves much to be desired. 
The general expression of the work is that of manly grace, which is very 
admirable. But it labours under the disadvantage of being a dead 
figure. Now the ancient statues, in all their serene repose, yet have their 
primal charm in the fullness of life which they express ; and in the new 
school (whether it is to live or not is yet to be decided) we have the ele- 
ment of emotional expression introduced. Mr. Akers’ statue bas neither 
of these elements ; and with all its beaaty of form it cannot afford to be 
without both. It is however a pleasing study of the maniy figure, and 
adds materially to the attractions of the gallery in which it is placed. 


Day of Prophecy ! it flashes, oe the hope a nyy iy his BS ty agtore te per -aryeanar fae We must not forget to notice the very skilful arrangement and carefal 
’ Falling spheres together dashes, | comes every day, or I go or neglect parties, p' 
And the world consumes to ashes. ture-galleries, theatres, and even St. Stephen’s tower itself. Beethoven chicolling of thonet whlch we have mentioned, snd the costing Gexibility 


| 
| 


v. 





Day of vengeance and of scorning, 
World in asbes, world in mouraiag, 
Whereof Prophets utter mourning. 
The reader who can master the original, cannot but see much en-| 
feebling superfiuity in the translation ; yet we commend the volume tohim | 


as one of great interest, and an admirable tribute from American scholar- | 
ship and poetic taste to the supreme nobility of the original poem. Dr. | 
Coles has shown a fine appreciation of the spirit and rbythmic move- | 
ment of the hymn, as well as an unusual commerce of language and | 
rhyme ; and we much doubt whether any translation of the Dies Irae | 
bettter than the first of his thirteen will ever be produced in English, 
except, perhaps, by himeef. 

Another very beautiful book brought out for this season but readable, 
and otherwise enjoyable, at any season, is The Poels of the West, The | 
West here meant is not the West that lies between New York and 
Kansas, but this whole country ; for the book is a Londou publication, 
issued simaltaneously by Sampson Low & Co. in that city, and Anson 
F. Randolph in New York. In brief, the volame is made up of the most 
characteristic and favourite poems which have been produced by Ameri- 
can posts during the last half centary, and these are illastrated in their 
very best manner, by Darley, Cropsey, Casilear, Hill and Birket Foster. 
The poets represented are not only Bryant, Halleck, Drake, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes and Poe ; but Hopkinson, who wrote “ Hail Columbia ;”’ 
Clement Moore, whose admirable “ Santa Claus ” is given with an illastra- 
tion by Darley ; Allston the poet-painter ; Howard Payne, whoseimmortal 
“Home Sweet Home,” has a charming characteristic illustration from 
the pencil of BirketFoster ; Hoffman, the author of “Sparkling and 
Bright,” the most spitited drinking song in the language, whose jolly 
“Room, Boys, Room” bas here an illustration that it would fix and glad- 
den for a moment even his sadly wandering eye ; and there are others 
whereof time and espace fail us te speak. Brief biographical eketches are 
given of all the poets upon whose works the editor bas drawn ; and thus 
this exquisitely printed and bouad little yolume is made as perfect as 
may be. It is one of the daintiest and most elegant, as well as in- 
trinsically valuable of its kind. 

Yet again we have a tribate of the designer’s art to the popularity of 
an American poet, in a handsome edition of Willis's Sacred Poems, pub- 
lished by Clark, Austin and Smith. These poems, written for the greater 





says, “ Ah! what should you see there? I will fetch you, and towards 
evening we will go through the Schinbrunn alley.” Yesterday, I walked 
with him iu a splendid garden, in full blossom, all the hot-houses open ; 
the scent was overpowering. Beethoven still in the burning sun, 
and said, “ Goethe’s poems maintain a powerful sway over me, not only 
by their matter, but also their rhythm; Iam d and excited to 
compose by this language, which ever forms itself, as through spirits, to 
more exalted order, already carrying within itself the mystery of harmo- 
nies. Then, from the focus of inspiration, I feel myself compelled to let | 
the melody stream forth on all sides, I follow it,—passionately, overtake 
it again ; I sec it escape me, vanish amidst the crowd of varied excite- 
ments,—soon I seize upon it again with renewed passion ; I cannot part 
from it,—wish quick rapture I multiply it, in every form of modulation, 
and at the last moment, I triumph over the first musical thought,—see | 
now,—tbat's a symphony ;—yes, music is indeed the mediator between 
the epiritual and sensual life. I should like to speak with Goethe upon | 
this, if he would understand me. Melody is the sensual life of _— } ANDREA GASTALDI'S “ PARISINA.”” 

mente T Do we nok in Miguou's soug, hovectre itscntive seredal ineee | ‘This large picture, also exhibited at the Dasseldorf Gallery, has, we 
of ont through melody? and does not this perception excite again to understand, lain three years in the Custom House, walling Se @ con- 
new productions? There, ~- oe itself to —— — | signee to claim it. The loss has been ours as well as the painter's, for it is 
sality, where all in all forms iteel: & bed for the stream of feelings, | , , canvass. The story of Parisina is doubtlese well known 
which take their rise in the simple musical thought, and which else would | * "FY Sood Cabvam, Mt Bnd om, ‘The wile of the Mat- 


i : the in 
die unperceived away : this is harmony, this is expressed my quis of Bate, o man old enough to be her iethan, the loved: enh oe be 


nies ; the blending of various torms rolls on as in a bed to its Then 
loved by his bastard son, aud paid with her life the pena lity of entire 


one feels that an Eternal, an Infinite, never quite to be embraced, lies in 
wt watt ot ee te a — unfaithfulness to her marriage vow. Her husband discovercd her guilt 
with the last stroke of the drum with which I drive my enjoyment, my | by hearing her address words of endearment to Hago in her sleep. 
musical convictions, into the hearers,—to begin again like a child. Speak | It is this moment which the painter has chosen to depict. 
The husband bas sprung from the bed and has his hand upon the dagger 
which he will not use: Parisina opens ber arms to clasp the lover whom 


to Goethe of me, tell him he should hear my symphonies ; he would then 
she does not find. The composition is melo-dramatic enough, to be sure ; 


allow me to be right in saying, that music is the ofily unembodied en- 
trance into a a. sphere of knowledge which possesses man, but he 
to i 
and it is not for its subject that we admire it. But it has solid quaiities 
as a work of art. It is of course on Parisina that the interest of the work 


will never be possess it. 
Fools, that is professional fools, have been out of fashion for a weary 
concentrates ; and it is upon her that the artist has chiefly expended his 
skill. Her face is that of a warm toned blonde ; its fine features express 


while, except within the circus-ring ; but outside of that classic and time- 

honoured precinct, there is still unprofessionally folly enough to make 

the hi of old Tyll Owlglass, a timely as well as an amusing and in- 

arnt Ovgees was a fool in the days when it required not a intelligence, and great sensuous impressibility ; and though it is meow, a4 

little mother-wit to succeed in that department of haman effort ; and be- | asleep, it exhibits traces of the passing emotions of the re e ; 

ginning his pranks before he was well breeched, he fioally assumed ; has exercieed a discreet and even artful reliance in the disarrangement 0} 
| the lady's night-gear ; but in the painting of what he bas exposed, he has 
also shown that be had no reason to doubt bis powers in this direction. 

The modelling of the bast and shoulder of Parisina is quite perfect ; and 


motley, cap and bells, and went through the world living upon the folly 
of people who were greater fools than he. The record of bis adventures 

is marked with a fidelity to actual nature, rarely been in repesentations 
of this part of woman’s figure. We have not impossible, or even ideal 


given to the marble by the chisel of the sculptor. This leads us to ex- 
pect much from Mr. Akers in drapery. 

Near it stands a very charming little figare of a Child Chasing a Butter- 
fly, by David Richards. In attitude and expression the self-taught 
sculptor of this pretty statue has been remarkably successful, The look 
of mingled wonder, pleasure and desire is very truthfully and delicately 
given. So too the character of iafantine tenderness and grace. The 
forms are generally correct, but in some passages, near the extremities 
of the limbs, for instance, there is heaviness. The hair, too, is formal and 
lacks characteristic texture ; but these are comparatively slight blemishes 
upon a lovely figure,—the production of which by a self-taught man who 
has had few advantages for culture of any kind is quite wonderful. 





is fall of eatire, humour, and whim, and, it must be confessed, of the 
record of mach coarse practical joking. But for that matter, so is Rabelais ; 
and yet long live the memory of him who said when he died, “I have 
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She Alvion. 
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forms ; but a rare beauty both of colour and of line, is given to that which is 
as real and as common as every day nature. In colour as well as in 
general handling, the picture shows the influence ofa close and admiring 


cially as it tarned out that she had prertonsty mate a similar disclosure | 
to a female friend of the mother. It was at Orleans on the 10th of June 
that, she said, the child was boro, and she added, that she had been as | 
sisted in her accouchement by a midwite who was unknown to her, and 


two long, broad ribbons, that reach, when the wind doesn’t blow, down 


to her waist. “ Down to her waist” is no great distance, for ber jacket 
can hardly be more than three or four inches long, and her skiria beet 
just under her arms. She is stuffed out at the shoulders till her arms at 


study of Rubens, corrected by the severer discipline in drawing of the | that thie woman had kept the child. Sbe and her mother returned to| that point are six inches thick, and taper down to the waist. The fall- 
Orleans, and they both (so fully did the mother believe her) sought for | ness of her bosom is augmented in the same manner, and its charms in- 


modern French school. The figures are of life-size ; the composition 
is free and vigorous; and the light is thrown broadly and ekilfully 
upon the group.—But it must come elsewhere than from the taper which 


is apparently its only source. 
ee 


| 
| 


JAPANESE GENTLEMEN. 

“ The Japanese,” it has been said, “ are as perfect gentlemen as could 
be found in any part of the world.” As I bave described them looking 
very like North American Indians in their war paint, and the resem- 
blance is very close, I am bound to say that, when they see fit to dress 
themselves like decent people elsewhere there is a notable change in the 
whole man. Even in the most elaborately tatooed, as he approaches you 
covered with a vest, with the lowly and not ungraceful bend forward of 
the whole body, and begs to know your wishes, there is both gentleness 
and winning courtesy in manner aud expression which “ John Thomas’ 
would find it very difficult to approach even in idea. Be it innate or ac- 

uired, it sits perfectly easy upon him. And in the upper classes, with 

e exception of officials, when they may feel li d to be insolent and 
tracalent to the foreigner, there is in the perfect self-possession and self- 
command —their quiet demeanour, and the softened tones in which they 
seem habitually to speak, even to their inferiors and servants—a well- 
bred air which makes them look like gentlemen. Their partially shaven 
heads, the hair most scrupulously dressed and turned up tight over the 
back, in a truncated queue laid on the bare crown, their flowing gown and 
surcoat, in this weather consisting of delicate coloured gauzes and silks, 
chiefly grays and lilacs or fawo—the absence of hair about the face and 
the bare throat—all help the general effect of mea carefully got up, who 
not only respect themselves but are well entitled and accustomed to re- 
spect from others. There is nothing, perhaps, more readily recogoized 
at a glance than the difference of expression, gest, and general bearing 
in either man or woman between thoee to whom outward respect and de- 
ference is babitually rendered, and those to whom such observances are 
new. Judged by such outward marks, then, the educated Japanese is a 
gentleman to all appearance. 

And if farther acquaintance suggeets some reservations, a as 
regards Gquvedtienittiee—Oavet still much to accept frankly. The 
understand the courtesies of life perfectly, and their observances of eti- 

uette seem upon the whole less exaggerated and cumbrous than amon 
Chinese neighbours. They do not tell the truth, officially at al 
events, and do not particularly care that you should think they do, it 
would almost seem ; although, as all speech and asseveration becomes 
idle under an open and avowed disregard of truth, this can hardly be 
so in fact. But, at all events, they are very callous as to the discovery 
of apy former aberration, though anxious enough, oy that they 
should be believed at the moment. Then it takes long habit before 
can bear the frequent and loud eructations as evidence of a 
good meal without a strong mental protest. So when a Japanese takes 
out of the loose folds of his vest a nice square of paper and applying it to 
his nose, carefully folds the envelope and gives it to his sttendant to 
throw away,—that is merely a conventional thing, and they may perhaps 
reasonably contend that theirs is a more delicate proceeding than ours of 
carrying the handkerchief about the fora day. Or again, the day 
being warm, when be brings out the same recess a neatly buckled 
of matting, and takes a swab cloth without hesitation or disguise, 
not very white, to wipe the perspiration away, returning it carefully 
when the operation is perfected,—it is not cantly as gentlemen or ladies 
do at home, bat it is a difference only in manner, for under the same cir- 
cumstances the act must be performed by both. But, at all events, they 
are not an expectorating race ; living in houses with clean matted floors 
one feel secure from that disgusting habit. There is also, upon the 
whole, so far as I bave had opportunities of observing, less of cringing 
servility ia the inferior classes, lay and official, and much lees official 
hauteur in the dealings of the higher with the lower classes than the ac- 
counts in Commodore Perry’s narrative had led me to expect. 

It is very true that Morgama himself, the prince and paragon of inter- 

and an officer to boot (I hear he particalarly begged on one oc- 
casion a foreign Minister so to style him, and not ao interpreter), when 
he acts as interpreter in the official interviews with the high officers of 
State, comes barefooted to the vicinity of the Chief Minister, and sinks 
on his knees, or, when not actually epeaking, resta on his heels by some 
ingenious process, still a great mystery to me, and there remains during 
the whole interview, however long it may be. If there are two or three 
pee they all do the same, and a long row of mute attendants are 
ranged bébind in the same attitude. Yet something of the servility of 
the attitude is lost in the profound air ot deference expressed and the ur- 
bane and gentle mode of address always employed by the chief. When 
he listens the interpreter’s head is lowered nearly to the floor, with the 
hands prone and the eyes bent down, and so when he has to iaterpret the 
answer he commences by a similarly lowly prostratioa—the head only a 
little more elevated. Though, even with this advantage, how those 
low-breathed sounds, now and then cut in two, as it were, by some clever 
ventriloquism, bringing half the words from the lower depths of the 
chest ever reach the ears for which they are intended, or convey any 
meaning, it is bard to understand. Certain I am the Japanese must have, 
by nature or practice, very fine auditory nerves. However, the — 
recurring “ Hai!’ “Heh!” “Hab!” (Yes)—for it seems pronounced all 
ways, and sometimes from the lips, but oftener from unfathomable re- 
eesses low in the throat, and sometimes between a deep drawn sigh and 
an interjection—gives that the confidential murmars are really 
heard to effect, and they have this advantage, that what he interprets can 
only be known by the high officer ad —Cor. London Times. 


a 


A CHILD STEALING CASE IN PARIS. 


The Court of Assises bas been occupied with the trial of the girl Leonie 
Chéreau, for carrying off the child of M. Hua, a judge of the Civic Tri- 
bunal—a case which has excited extraordinary sensation in Paris, and, 
indeed, throughout France. The court was crowded to excess, and 
among the persons preseat were several of eminence. 

The prisoner, who, on being placed at the bar, trembled nervously, is 
a good-looking girl, and was elegantly dressed, having on a green velvet 
mantle trimmed with black lace, a black silk dress, and a black bonnet 
and veil. In answer to the President ehe declared that she is not yet 17, 
but she looks much older. 

The indictment was listened to with great eagerness, in the hope that 
some new facts might be mentioned in it, but scarcely a point was added 
by its statements to what was already known. In fact, there has scarcely 
ever been a trial of such importance in which so few incidents have been 
disclosed. It merely stated that the prisoner lived with her mother, the 
widow of a huissier, at Orleans, and in September, 1858, a youog shop- 
mao, named Prieur, of Paris, son of old friends of theirs, and himself inti- 
mate with them, was, on the occasion of @ visit made to Orleans to attend 
his sister’s marriage, received into their house. There an intimate con- 
nexion was formed between him and the prisoner—according to her ac- 
count because he took advantage of her inexperience, but, according to 
his, because she voluntarily offered herself to him. Shortly after, she 
and her mother went to Paris, and while the latter took up ber residence 
with a female friend, the girl was placed under the care of a Madame 
Racine, who had Leen her schoolmistress ; bat this woman troubled her- 
self so little about her that the girl was able, in the course of a fortnight, 
the period to which the Paris visit extended, to pass several nights in the 











defence. She rose with paiafal effort and said faintly, “ 
of M. and Madame Hua !” 


solid monument. 











chamber of Prieur. The result of her connexion with this young man 
was that she conceived a passion for him, and wanted him to marry her ; 
bat though he had } ong mo her marriage, he was not disposed to do so. 
She, therefore, in hope of changing his resolution, pretended to be 
enceinte, and wrote to him several letters on the subject ; but be replied 
in coarse and even bratal terms, which ought to have satisfied her that 
she had no chance of obtaining his band. 

Nevertheless, though she knew well that she was not enceinte, she per- 
sisted in saying that she was, and resolved to obtain a child and pass it 
off as hers, At first, she eee &yy getting ove from the Founodling 
Hospital at Orleans, bat found that it would be difficult to do so; she 
then spoke to a poor woman named Herpier about adopting hers, but the 
cbild turned out too old for her purpose. Finding that she could not 
succeed in ber design ot Oriseen, the, os the 2d of September last, went 
to Paris uokaown to ber mother. Her mother followed ber, and with 
some friends commenced a search after her; and whea doing so the 
mother fell in with the girl in the vicinity of the shop in which Prieur is 
—- The mother took ber to a friend’s house acd sent for Prieur, 

the girl then declared that she had been delivered of a child, of 
which be was the father. Prieur refused to believe ber, but she spoke 
with such an appearance of trath, aod related such intimate particulars 
respecting the accouchement, that the mother credited her tale, espe- 


this midwife, but, of course, without success. On the 10th of September, | creased 


however, the girl told her mother that she bad received ioformation that 
the child was at Paris, and with the full consent of Madame Chérean, she 
on the 15th of that month, proceeded to Paris to seek for it. The next | 
day she went to the Tuileries, got into conversation with the nurse of 
M. Hua’s child, and carried off the little creature, as already known. | 
She took the child to Orleans, and it was there found, as is also known, 
after a long and anxious search. 

Dr. d’Olive, and Dr. Tardieu, who had been charged to make a medi- 
cal examination of the girl, stated that she was of an exceedingly nerv- 
ous nay perpen to the malady called bysteria,and that though 
tbat malady bad not affected ber mental faculties, it was not impossible 
but that in the circumstances in which she had been placed it might have 
so influenced her imagination as to cause her to suppose that she was 


enceinte. 
The Public Prosecutor energetically supported the indictment, and in- 


sisted that the prisoner could not, without danger to society, be acquitted 


of so grave a crime, and one so clearly proved. 


M. Lacband, the prisoner’s counsel, on the contrary, in an eloquent 


speech dwelt strongly on ber malady, and on the fact that her only ob- 
ject in taking the child was to escape disbonour. He showed that Prieur bad 


promised her marriage, and in proof of it produced a letter, in whicb, after 
many endearing expressions, the man inscribed himself, “ Your future 


husband, who adores you!”’ The learned counsel showed also that she 
had confidently expected that Prieur would marry ber, as she had signed 
some of her letters to him, “ The future Marie Prieur !” 


The President then asked the prisoner if she had caging wath by 
aske pardon 


The President then summed up, and the jury, after a quarter of an 


hour’s deliberation, returned a verdict of “ Not guilty ;” on which the 
Court ordered her to be immediately set at liberty. 


The prisoner, on hearing the sentence, was completely overcome with 
emotion, and gendarmes had to carry her out of court.—Galignani’s Mes- 


senger. 


——— 


Tue Story or Curcuester Cross.— Once upon a time—that is to ony 
three centuries and a half there lived in this quaint, quiet old 
town of ours, this dear old Chichester, a certain Bishop whose name was 
Edward Story. And the people loved him, not because he was their 
bishop, bat because he was such a kind-hearted, good, old man. Good 
om a - to love ew ; for he was their cay = friend. FF ar 

the people” are plentiful as gooseberries now-a-days (particu ar 
election times) ; but they were “ few and far between,” indeed, in these 
old times of which we speak—in the year of grace 1500. As the bishop 
passed along the street children in their play and knelt to re- 
ceive his ready blessing. The merchants laid aside their dealings, pau- 
sed in their chafferings for higher prices, out of respect to their ecclesi- 
astical father, and uncovered as he passed along. All harsh words or 
angry looks faded away ; in fact, the bishop seemed to be surrounded by 
- ap ens of calm and happy religion, which influenced all who came 
nto 5 

He bad passed the prime of life when he first came to the town, fall 
twenty before ; be had laboured all that time in doing to all 
around him,—in proving that true religion lives in our d far more 
than in our words, = bad seen his hair grow whiter year by year, 
till now ’twas as the driven snow ; and they had seen those woe 1- 
ders bending more and more with age and infirmity. All knew hecould 
- last mach longer ; bat a gloom spread over the whole town when 

news 
orders for his tomb to be prepared, and with heavy hearts they soon 
heard the sculptor’s chisel chipping away the marble to form a plain but 
table tomb still existe; but how few among us 
think of the mouldering remains beneath—of mere handful of dust 
which now represents all that was mortal of him who was one of the 
best Christians the town ever knew. 

Bat the old man did not die yet. He had done much Loe | for the 
good of the townspeople. The founding of the Grammar School in West- 
street was one of these works ; but there was one other which he 
wished to see completed—one upon which he had pondered, and wi 
hed ao bis large heart for years. Often had . oaey grieved him ¥. 
see ir tr: me w to towa from 
village Br Bolnennant wita A Bi # from those hamlets 
among the forest-covered hills, and to offer tueir wares in the 
open streets, exposed to the glaring sun in summer, to the drenching 
rains of autumn, or ebivering beneath the ice and snow of winter. He 
determined to build them a market-house ; some say he drew the design 
with his own hand, and I believe it, for bishops were often their own ar- 
chitects in those days. He bought a piece of ground of the corporation, 
for £10,—a much larger sum than now. Ruskin tells us, and we 
all know it to be true, that men worked with their whole heart in those 


passed from mouth to month that the good bishop had given spiri 





times ; whatever they found to do, they did thoroughly. A barn would 
bave served the parposes intended ; but they could not do things in that 
style. If they had a building to erect, they made such a one as future 
ages might look upon with pride and pleasure— they made it a “ thin 
ld be “a joy for ever ;” and in spite of the 

of the last century, who added that lantern at the top, 
and put that hideous iron fencing round it, the cross is still one of the 
greatest ornaments of the city. Here the poor people could eell their 
goods exempt from tolls, and protected from the weather. One of our 
city chroniclers tells us, also, that the bishop left an estate worth £25 
at Amberloy, to keep the cross in repair. 


Tue History or aN Assumep Nawe.—A prosecution, under the law 
of 1858, against the assumption of false names, and particularly names 
arguing nobility of blood, hasjust taken place at Tours. A well-to-do 
landowner, bearing the simple name of Jobn Maurice, is the proprietor 
of a nice estate at Saint-Antoine du Rocher, in the environs of Tours, 
known as “ Da Plessis,” which he lets to the son of the eminent Dr. 
Trouseeau at the thumping rent of £1000 sterling a-year. Ia respect of 
this property, M. Maurice was lately seized with an itching to distin- 
guish himeelf from other bearers of the plebeian name, by standing forth 
to the world as Maurice “of that ilk.” Io the words of the French 
poet— 

“D’un nom de métairie, 
Se faire dans le monde un nom de seigneurie.” 


He accordingly began by adding “ Da Plessis” to his original name, and 
following the ordinary course of usurpers of titles he ultimately di 

his patronymic altogether, and called himself Mons. Du Plessis. is 
wealth and consequent consideration in the neighbourhood would proba- 
bly have —_ him scatheless from the operation of a statute which has 
been very seldom acted upon. But uafortunately there lived, not far off, 
a real gentleman yclept Lebreton du Plessis, where aristocratic pride was 
continually annoyed by the receipt of letters which he found on opening 
were destined for the parvenu. 

Hence the prosecution, which was sustained by the local procureur- 
general with great vigour. He denounced M. Maurice, falsely calling 
himself Du Plessis, as one of those men who, after having had fair wara- 
ing, set themselves against the laws of their country, and who even had 
the impudence to expect that a coart of justice would become an accom- 
plice in their usurpation. He procounced a warm eulogy upon the new 
law, which he described as a just and beneficent enactment, calculated to 
put in their proper men who “ under the pretext of equality trod 
7 the heels of neighbours.” The unlucky bourgeois-gentilhomme, 

Maurice, bad not a leg to stand upon in the face of the statate. 
N bel ad te pleaded (1st). custom ia his family, as evi- 
deaced by the fact that he bad three brothers who called themselves re- 
spectively Maurice de St. Romain, and Maurice de St, Lidge, from estates 
in their possession ; and (2d), that it he bad been the lorious man 
which the prosecution pretended he would have taken the name of bis 
wife, a member of the really noble family of d’Audebert. The 
furtber urged that M. Maurice was a martyr to the batred and 
of his haughty neighbour, M. Lebreton du Plessis. The Coart, after hav- 
ing retired for an unusually long time, brought in a verdict of guilty, 
and sentenced M. Maurice to pay the trivial fine of £100, but with the 
terrible addition that a marginal note of the jadgment should be ap- 
pended to every legal document in which he was styled Da Plessis. — 
Paris Corresp. London Daily News. 








A Dacuaver Bette—There goes a “ Dachauer belle.” Her stock- 
ings oo ten blae, prioted with black tigers, and visible nearly to the 
nee. Her 





head-dress ascends to a point about six inches above her 


4 the gold and crimson vest which shows itself uoder her 
jacket. But the skirt is the culminating ornament of this as of all tral 
fashionable costumes at the present day. , crinoline! thou m e 
delusion and hollow seeming! Wither into the space which thy real 
substance and weight entitle thee! Wither and vanish thou sham ; for 
lo! thou standest in the presence of a Dachauer belle ; and a Dachauer 
belle is a t reality! Imagine, O ‘ye that wear the “ Patent Invisi- 
ble,” or “ Patent Indestructible,” or the “ Patent Gossamer,”— 
imagine the heaviest broadcloth, folded in immense plaits, after the man- 
ner of a shut fan, and being made into a skirt, completely filling the 
8 from its outermost circumference to the blue tiger-stockin ! 

ifty yards of broadcloth in one petticoat!! In spite of the great dia- 
meter at the bottom, these skirts are so bustled as to be of the same size 
above as below, or nearly so. They are of dark cloth, except beneath, 
where the edges of the numerous folds are dyed in the brightest yellow 
and red. When one of these unwicldy females is actually in a hurry, 
(as I have seen them at the railway, when there wasn’t the least need for 
it,) and undertakes to rua, the sudden display of gorgeous colours is 
quite startling. 

These Dachauer belles are so named from their residence, Dachan, a 
village in Bavaria. They wear there heavy skirts after their eighth 
year, and I am told that, for the first two years their shoulders are quite 
sore with the weigbt, (which, of course, is not borne by the waist alone,) 
but that after this period they become perfectly callous and insensible 
Like the Dutch beauties of olden time, they signify by their weight of 
this garment their wealth and standing. An beirees is ranked according 
to = calibre, like a cannon—sbe is a twelve, or twenty-four, or forty- 
eight pounder. 

he Munich head-dress is very neat and pretty. Old King Ludwig 
showed his taste in patronizing it, and securing its preservation, in spite 
of the innovations of modern fasbion. It is universally worn by the 
common people, and consists of a small gilt or silver cap, which just co- 
vers the knot of back hair, and terminates in two short ends of the same 
material. Ribbous, rosettes and flyers, of all kinds are lacking. This 
head-dress is said to be quite — and is preserved and handed 
down in their families as a hereditary ornament. In other respects the 
Muncheners have no characteristic costame.—Corr. N. Y. Times. 





Ma. Beecugr on Favir-Fixpinc.—In a recent discourse on the text, 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” Henry Ward Beecher said :— 

The spirit of this passage forbids that we should make the failings of 
other men a source of amusement to ourselves—and now I am coming to 
it. 1 will admit that there is a playful good-humoured kind of 
that is harmless. The reprebension or exposition of man’s faults ina 
light, genial spirit, is often the best way of telling him ofthem. I donot, 
therefore, say that all innocent raillery and good-natured repreheaosion 
is to be disallowed. On the contrary, it may be allowed. It must be 

ucing and not pain. Bat he that makes the 
the foibles, the faults, the misconceptions of men—the ten 
mat el cgereuch cal of paunial Ganshanet, io Ganply ¢ tar 
jest joyment, amusement, om a 
barian. He is not « Christien ; be does not to that al 1 
is one of those things that are monstrous in the sight of God. you 
do it to your child? A mother may tantalize her child. She may frolic 
with it. She may do a thousand things with it, causing it to hover vi- 
brating between a tear aud a smile, sometimes on one side and sometimes 
on the other, just for a moment ; but she instantly presses it to her bosom, 
and covers its {ace with kisees, so that there are no shades left upon its 
te. And there is such a thing as innocent . Bat to wateh 
to see what is awkward in others ; to search out the infirmities of men : 
to go out like a atreet-sweeper, or a universal scavenger, to collect the 
ts and failings of people, to carry these things about as if they were 
cherries or flowers ; to throw them out of your or pouch, and make 
them an evening repast, or a noonday meal, or amusement of a s0- 
cial hour, enlivened by unfeeling criticisms, heartless jests and cutti 
sarcasms; to take a man up as you would a chicken, aad goaw bis leat 
from his very bones, avd then lay bim down, —_e with fiendish exul- 
tation—“ There is bis skeleton” —this is devilish! You may call it by 
as many pretty names as you please, bat it is devilieh! and you will do 
nothing worse than this when you go to hell—for you may e t to go 
there if ou have such a disposition and do not change it. Talk about 
cannibalism t Cannibals never eat @ man till he is dead. They are 
nearer Christ than you are, a great deal. 





Tue Dress or Jamatca Necresses.—Nothing about them is more 
- omyenn | the dress of the women. It is impossible to deny to 
them erable taste and great pom of tation. In Sogland, 
among our housemaids and even bhaymakers, crinoline, false flowers, 
long waists, and flowing sleeves have become common ; but they do not 
wear their finery as though they were at home in it. There is generally 
with them, when in their Sunday best, of the hog in armour. 
With the negro woman there is nothing of this. the first place, she is 
never shame-faced. Then she has very uently a good figure, and 
having it, she knows how to make the best of it. She bas a natural skill 
in dress, and will be seen with a boddice fitted to her as though it had 
been made and laced in Paris, Their costumes on féie-days and Sundays 
are perfectly marvellous. They are by no means contented with co- 
loured calicoes ; but shine in muslin and light silks at heaven onl 
knows how much a yard. They wear their dresses of an enormous falli- 
ness. One may see of a Sunday evening three ladies occupying a whole 
street by the breadth of their garments, who on the preceding Say were 
scrubbing pots and carrying weights about the town on their heads, And 
they will walk in full dress too as they had been used to go in 
such attire from their youth up. They rejoice most in white—in white 
muslin with coloured sashes; in light-brown boots, pink gloves, para- 
sols,and broad-brimmed straw bats with deep veils and glittering bu- 
gles. The hat and the veil, however, are mistakes. If the negro woman 
thoroughly understood effect, she would wear no head-dress but the co- 
loured handkerchief, which is hers by right of national custom. Some 
of their efforts after dignity of costame are ineffably ludicrous. One 
Sanday evening, far away ia the country, as I was riding with a gentle- 
man, the prmon —ho of the estate us, I saw a foure girl walking 
home from church. She was arrayed from head to foot in virgin white. 
Her gloves were on, and her parasol was up. Her hat also was white 
and #0 was the lace, and so were the bagles which adorned it. She walked 
with a stately digaity that was worthy of such a costame, and worth: 
also of higher grandeur ; for behind her walked an attendant hom 4 
aves the beauty’s prayer-book—on her head.—Trollope’s West In- 





Henry Brovenam.—Standing in the narrow Gothic railed-off space 
reserved,for the public—the throne at the opposite extremity of the House 
—you may see on one of the benches to the right, almost every afternoon, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted, during the session a very old man with a 
white head, and attired in a simple frock and trousers of shepherd’s 
It is a leonine head, and the white locks are busby and proiuse. So, too, 
the eyebrows, penthouses to eyes somewhat weak now, bat that can flash 


fire yet upon occasions. The face is plou with wrinkles, as well it 
may be, the old man will never see years again, and of 


threescore, at the very least, have been spent in stady and the 
hardest labour, mental and physical. The nose is a marvel—protuber- 
ant, rugose, aggressive, inquiring, and defiant : unlovely, but intellecta- 
al. There is a trampet mouth, a belligerent mouth, projecting and self- 
cammeding ; tatgith Gion, enh on dhia or hatte bo Vethas of r. Nota 
beautiful man this on any theory of beauty, Hogartheeque, Ruskinaeeque, 
Winclemanesque, or otherwise. Rather a shegey, gnarled, battered, 
weatherbeaten, ugly, faithful, Scoteh-colly type. Nota soft, impl 

yie face. a tearing, mocking, cast of counten- 
ance. mouth is fashioned to the sa barsb, hard, impertinent 
things : not cruel bat downright ; but never to w: compliments, or 


hisper 
| | simper out platitades. A nose, too, that can snuff the battle afar off, and 
Sy | with dila' 


nostrils breathe forth a glory that is sometimes terrible ; bat 
not a nose for a poancet-box or a Covent Garden bouquet, or a flacon of 
Frangipani. Would aot care much for trifles either, I think, or the deli: 
cate aroma of sparkling Moselle. Would prefer onioas or strongly- 
infused malt and hops: something honest and unsophisticated. Watch 
this old man narrowly, young visitor to the Lords. Scan his furrowed 


vi Mark his old angular ways and gestures passing uncouth. Now 
Dedsendlion, waxy. Gapaieny en ta osteamn Bonet § clasps one sbepberd’s 
laid leg in both his hands. 


Botherem, Q.C., is talking nonsense, think. 
ow the legs are crossed, and the hands thrown behind ; now be digs his 


the 
elbows into the little Gothic writing table before him, and buries the 








crown, and is surmounted by a gilt plate, from beneath which escapes 


hands in that puissant white hair of his. The quiddities of Floarem, 
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Q C., sre beyond human patience. Then with a wrench, a wriggle, a 
ehake, a half turn and half etart up—still very doglike, but of the New- 
foundland rather, now, he asks a lawyer or a witness a question. Ques- 


tion very sharp and to the point, not often complimentary by times, and | 


couched in that which is neither broad Scotch nor Northumbrian burr, 
but a rebellious mixture of the two. Mark him well, eye him closely : 
you have not much time to lose. Alas! the giant is very old ; though with 
frame yet unenfeebled, with intellect yet gloriously unclouded. But the 
eands are running, ever running. Watch him, mark him, eye him, score 
him on your mind tablets : then home : and in after years it may be your 
lot to tell your children, that once at least you have seen with your own | 
pn famous Lord of Vaux ; once listened to the voice that has shaken 


any demonstration which could give offeace to the authorities, bat the 
young men declared that they had not understood the speech, and re- 
quested the Dean to give a translation of it in “ the language of the 
country.” The University “don” gave a German translation of his 
discourse, but as soon as he had ceased speaking a loud cry of “ Hunga- 
rian is the language of the,country !” was raired. One of the professors 
then addressed the young men in Hungarian, and fortunately succeeded 
io persuading them to forego their intention of pr ding in corpore to 
Vienna. Some of the students are likely to be expelled for hissing and 
whistling while the German professors were lecturing. 








LONGEVITY aMONG THE PeERAGE.—It is not a little singular that of 


and made tyrants tremble ; that bas been a herald of deliverance | the score or so of peers who have died since the commeccement of the | 


to millions pining in slavery and captivity ; a voice that has given utter- year there are sixteen whose united ages amount to no less than 1,229 
ance, in man’s most eloquent words, to heaven ; a voice that has been | years, giving an average of seventy-six years and @ half to each, and 


trampet sounding these sixty years 

and Justice—in advocacy of the claims of learning and industry, and of 
the liberties of the great English people, from whose ranks he rose ; a 
voice that should be entitled to a bearing in a Walhalla of wise heroes, af- 
ter Francis of Verulam and Isaac of Grantham ; the voice of one who is 
worthily a lord, but who will be yet beter remembered, and to all time 
—remembered enthusiastically and affecti ly—as the pi 
all good and wise and beautiful human things—Harry Brougham.— Twice 
Round the clock ; By George Augustus Sala. 








Tae FooCuow “ Darcy News.’’—The Foo-chow Daily News is a fair 
example of Chinese newspaper. It is of about the size aud texture of a 
Bank of Eagland note, only of somewhat greater length, and, perhaps, a 
trifle narrower. Its copies are multiplied by writers, not printers—bat 
it bas a priuted title—and the contents are supplied irom a placard daily 
affixed to the governor’s office. The intelli mainly ists of re- | 
ports of visits interchanged between the two chief officers of the province, | 
the Governor and the Lieutevant Governor, and of the visitors received | 
by them. But this Daily News gives also an occasional supplement, on 
& minute scrap of paper, and the supplement is commonly worth reading. 
Asa fair specimen of the state of the newspaper press in China, we | 
translate the entire number of the Foo chow Daily News for the 10th of | 
last March : “ To-day at the court of the Governor-General, the follow- | 
ing officers reported their arrival : aig! vem 4 who bad brought pri- | 
soners to the capital from Yung-an; Makien-sben and Ping-pien-yub, | 
who had returned from public business at Chang-chon, aud Ko-tson-spin, 
who had come to announce a victory. Ma-kien-shen also begged for 
leave of absence. Pien-kin-lan called to pay his parting visit upon go- 
ing to Yen-ping, to distribate supplies among the troops. To-day the 
Lieutenant Governor went out to the Temple of the God of Literatare, 
and paid homage by a presentation of broth, pork, mutton, and beef. 
After o‘fering incense in sacrifice, he returned to his court, whea aa offi- 
cer, Chin-choo-lung, announced his arrival bere on special business.” 
And that is all the newspaper contaias. A file of it for half a year may 
almost be read through at a single breakfast.— Dickens's All the Year | 








_ A Fox uuntine Parsoy.—A few days ago the Earl of Portsmouth 
inaugurated his fox hunting season at Eggesford, North Devon, with a 
generous hospitality. The house was open to all comers, whether at- 
tired in fustian or scarlet, and a sumptuous repast was provided for 
about 300 guests. The jon was idered appropriate for the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial to the Reverend John Russell, incumbent of 
Swymbridge, who for many years had most creditably discharged the 
duties of a master of the fox-hounds of the district. In presentivg the 
testimonial the Eerl of Portsmouth said that few men had so many 
friends as Mr. Rassell, who met a warm welcome in every house he vi- 
sited, and he attributed this to the kindness and warmth of the reverend 
gentieman’s beart. It was true that Mr. Russell had shown an attach- 
ment to the noble sport of fox-huating, but he had never heard that Mr. 
Russell bad even in a single instance neglecied his duties as a clergy- 
man for the exciting and th-giving sports of the field. He was one 
of those who thought that a clergyman was quite as much in bis place in 
following field sports as he was in gadding about to balle and parties, 
To show that the “ pleasures of the chase” are not incompatible with «| 
zealous ditcharge of ministerial daty it was stated that the Reverend | 
Mr. Russell bad bad presented to him a testimonial from bis parishion- 
ers on leaving a former curacy. and that eo highly was he esteemed by 
his present parishioners that they had alao presented him with a testi- 
monial of their esteem. 


ame Meprrerranean.—None can gainsay the wondrous beauty of the 
Tranean, nor, thengh, bu lovely o! their kind dye the bil- 
lows of more northern raga sagally leorals richoess and changeable- 
ness of its gorgeous sun-borrowed colours ; yet I think avyone accus- 
tomed to live by the seaboard of the English Channel, and to watch with 
enthusiastic admiration the maguificent rollers of the Atlantic coming in 
with a stirring breeze and rising tide, must be impressed with the grand- 
eur in this comyaratively tidelees sea. Even when some of its famed 
winds bave lashed the usually silver and lapis lazuli surface into seeth- 
ing foam, there is to all who love natural marine pictures of a boldly va- 
ried cast, a strange sameness in its appesrance and voice as it breaks in 
ceaseless crashes on the shingle ridge ; while the utter absence of that 
fresh briny odour of the veritable ocean, so invigorating on our coasts, 
helps to give to the Mediterranean its lake-like character. Nevertheless, 
it isa noble inland sea fraught with classic associations, though, if one 
may 80 Feels, 7m passionate, treacherous, as in these degenerate 
days of and Italy are too — of the inbabitants peopling its beau- 
tiful shores, causing one to look back with a fonder and more reverential 
emotion than ever to the Channel scenery, sc grand in repose, so terrible 
in tempest—aye, and to the bracing climate too, the local influence of 
which may be traced in the energy, daring, and hardy endurance of the 
brave old Anglo-Saron race, whether the individual lot be caet on the sul- 
try plains of Hindostan or the ice-bound banks of Hudson’s Bay. Not that 
the Nicois are to be disparaged or despised : wherever hills other than mere 
mounds rear their beads, you can mark in some measure their mind-ele- 
vating effect on the men and women who dwell among them. Nor should 
one reflect upon Italy while living in the only part of her fair land, that 
from the liberal ciaracter of its sovereign can boast of being free.— 
Fraser's Magazine. 
Famity Porraarrs.—The Liverpool Albion tells the following story : 
An emineat artist in London lately received a visit from a gentleman, 
who had the true Manchester retired cut about him, and paraded asa 
voucher much of the gold outwardly upon his person, with a whacking 
diamond and a big brother of an emerald. After some hesitation he 
asked the artist if be could condescend to retouch a gallery of family 
portraits. The artist, nothing loth, agreed, and next day the visitor ar- 
rived with four cabs filled with several veritable family portraits to all 
pearance. The artist, however, was rather surprised to recognize 
them as a lot that had been knocked down at a Weat end sale three years 
before ; and, still more, to hear the old tleman claim them as relics 
of his family. The old gentleman still farther astonished the artist by 
asking when he should “ eit,” in order that he might give the portraits 
“ the true family cast of countenance,” which “ the ravages of time had 
destroyed.” The artist hid bis smiles behind a large canvas, and then 
proceeded to carry out the wisbes of bis visitor, which were performed with 
so much satisfaction that the old gentleman left the heaviest golden sou- 
venir the artist had received for mahy a day. 











A Merry Question ayent Tae Bornine or a Mitt.—The following 
quaint passage occurs in Sir James Balfour of Pettindreich’s Practicks of 
the Law of Scotland (p. 509). It affords besides an excellent specimen of 
the old Lowland Scotch language :—“ A Merrie Questioun anent the Burning 
of a Miln.—Gif it bappin that ony mun be in the King’s gait or 
passage, drivand befoir him two sheip fesnit and knit togidder, be chance 
aue horse, havand ane sair bak, is lying in the said gait, and ane of the 
sheip passis be the ane side of the horse, and the uther sheip be the uther 
side, swa that the band quhairwith they are bund tuich or kittle his sair 
bak, and he thairby movit dois arise, and caryis the said sheip with him 
beir and thair, untill at last he camis and enterisin ane miln havand ane 

the qubairby the mila, horse, 

uzeritar, Qaba sall pay the skaith? Responde- 

horee sall pay the sheip, because his horse 

sould not have been lying in the King’s bie streit, or commoun passage ; 

and the millar sall pay for the milo and the horse, and for all uther dam- 

nage and skaith, because he left ane fire in the milo without ane keipar.”’ 

From the references which the author gives at the close, this case would 
appear to have been an actual one.— Notes and Queries. 

Henoartan Unperorapvates.—On the 25th October 400 of the sta- 
dents at the Pi sth University were about to come to Vienna to petition 
the Emperor to order their professors to lecture in the Han 

but they eventually resolved to send a tation of six to his 
Majent . Great confasion prevailed in the Pesth University on the 25th. 
addreseed the studen: 


of count St. 


rian lan- | cA 











to 
y 
The Dean ts in Latin, and advised them not to make 


in defence of Truth, and Right, | setting at nought the dictum of David as to “ three score years and ten.”’ 


The list of noble lords is as follows :—The Earl of Aylesford [aged 72]; 
Lord Northwick [81]; The Earl of Ripon (76); the Marquis of Bristol 
[89]; the Earl of Devon [81]; the Bisbop of Bangor [86]; the Duke of 
Leeds [50]; the Earl of Moray [63]; the Earl of Tankerville vali Earl 
Catheart [76]; the Earl of Harborough [62]; the Earl Minto ie ; Vis- 
incent [92]; the Earl of Jersey [86]; the Earl of Westmore- 
land [75]; and Earl Waldegrave [71)].—Once a Week. 


Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 570. By Evarns B. Coox, of Hoboken, N, J. 
[From the Book of the Chess Congress.) 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in siz moves. 


Sotction To Prosiem No. 569. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1. P to B6. K takes R. B. svce pees eoncecos K takes B P. 
2 Kt to B7, checkmate. 2 Qw K7, checkmate. 
0 eevcescocees severe K wakes Kt P. BL, sccssocccceee cose P to Bé, 
2 Qto Kt, checkmate. &% Q takes R, checkmate. 





Cuess Irems.—The New York Chess Club commenced, on the 14th ult., a 
Tournament, in which the following Members competed :—S. Klaber against 


G. D. Hicks ; C. E. Anderson inst J.D. Bluxome ; J. Bluxome inst M. 
Mantin ; J. Thompson against W. M. heoeets N. Marache net J. T. Irv- 
ing; D. Jalien inst R. Fredericks ; D. O. Tatum against F. Perrin; F. Ber- 
nier against 8. Heilbuth_—The winners in the first section were : 8. Klaber, J. 


D. Bluxome, M. Mantin, J. Thompson, N. Marache, D. Julien, F. Perrin, and 
Ff. Bernier.—In the second section : F. Bernier won of S. Klaber ; N. Marache 
won of J. D. BI ; J. Thomp won of D. Julien; F. Perrin won of M. 
Mantin.—The combatants in the third section are: F. Perrin opposed to F. 





ier ; J. Thom op! to N. Marache ; the two last mentioned have 
pot yet played. Mr. Per:in was successful against Mr. Bernier and will have 
= iwi 


TT ‘with either Mr. Thompson or Mr. Marache for the honour of victory 
and the prize. 

It is right to mention that ony inequality which existed in the relative 
strength of the Players was adjusted by giving such odds to the weaker player 
as see just to the officers of the Club or as the Combatants themselves de- 
termined upon. , 








Tue Brearaine or Tares.—How ro Restore Heatra ro THE BLoop.— 
A few years ago, if it had been asserted that trees had lungs and breathed, the 
idea would have been scouted ; yet it is true. The leaves of trees and plants 
abstract the vital air or oxygen from the re, and wreate the sap pretty 
much in the same way that the lungs of an wreate the blood. Upon the 
condition of this fluid, (we mean the blood,) the health of the system on 
which it circulates absolutely depends. The lungs cannot purify it from the 
seeds of disease. Indeed, if they exist in it, the Jungs themselves will be in a 
morbid state. ings were well understood by Dr. Hottoway, when a 
quarter of a century ago he gave to the world his Pritts and Omrment, now so 
celebrated in every region of the earth. His Se yee to penetrate to the 
sources of all internal and external disease in the c’ tion, and it would seem 
that his preparati plish this object with singular rapidity and direct- 
ness. Hence the uniformity of these cures, we presume. They seem to pro- 
dace precisely the same salutary effects in all cases, in all climates, and under 
every variety of circumstances—a simon proof that they operate upon the 
causes rather than the consequences of d . Be this as it may, the fact is 
undisputed, that the Pitts and OrTwent have become the great popular me- 
dicines of LE ney because . 4 intrinsic a In —— J. the 
organs of , 80 common in this country, as in eve every 
eruptive and ulcerous disorder, the O1vrmenT works cuntane hile for dys- 
pepsia, the Pris are stated to be a positive specific— Prairie Farmer. 


CONSUMPTION, AN EFPECT OF CATARRH! 
RADITIONAL REVERENCE FOR “STANDARD WORKS,” SO CALLED, AND 
obsequious homage to that mythic idol—termed “ ESTABLISHED) PRACTICE,” have 

s» lovg held despotic sway over the medical mind, in its research for cause and consequence, 
that the idea has never yet occurred to medical men, that BRONCHITIS was not only the 
precursor of Consamption but also the legitimate offspring of Catarrh.—When emancipated 
from this PROFESSIONAL thraidom, book Theorists will learn that to cure Bronchitis and 
avert Consumption, they must first cure Catarrt ! To do this—quacks must learn, that 
* Snuffs,” “ Dry Ups,” aod “ Sugar Pills,” only amuse, Physicians must learn what Ca- 
tarrh is and where located, and then the medica! logic of syringing either throat or nostrils 
with Nitrace of Silver to reclaim es diseased gland within the cranium, will appear as vapid, 
as the practice is preposterous and futile. The habit of exscinding the pendulous palate, as 
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| SPECIAL NOTICE. 


| FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
| 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have recmeed, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
| being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, throngh 


| Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 

| (MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

} Adapted to the wants of CRNSLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 
| ing. 

| MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 

57 Walker Street, New York. 





SELLING OFF. 


N CONSEQUENCE OF AN IMPORTANT CHANGE IN OUR FIRM, TO TAKE PLACE 
on the first of January, our entire stock of Fashionable Winter Clothing must be closed 
out; we, therefore, offer our large and elegent stock, comprising every style and deserip- 
tion of Winter Clothing for Men and Boys, and Winter Furnishing Goods, at a bare commis- 
sion on cost, to cover expenses. Those who have not yet supplied themselves will now be 
enabled to do so at a great saving, and have « splendid stock to select from. Clothiers in 
the surrounding cities and towns will be liberally dealt with. We shal! close out the entire 
Winter Stock before the time named, ii it even brings less then cost. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity, almost at the beginning of the Winter season, and should be availed of io time, while 


the stock is full and complete. 
D. DEVLIN & CU., 
258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 





OBLIGED TO REMOVE. 
(BUILDING TO BE TORN DOWN.) 


CHINA, 
GLASS, 
CUTLERY, 
PLATED WARE, 
WAITERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 


&e., de., he. 
OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICES. 





Housekeepers and others will find their interest in Buying Now!! 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
No. 447 Broadway, above Canal St. 





SILVER PLATED WARE, 
ABLE CUTLERY, TEA TRAYS, @ARVED BREAD PLATTERS AND KENIV 
Fire Irons, Bird Cages, Confectionery Moulds, Steak and Chafing Dishes, Coffee 
Tea Urus, Door Mata, &c. 
SKATES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
For sale, in wholesale and retail, by the importers. 
WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane. 


NEW TOY STORE. 


AHLE R’S 
BROADWAY FANCY GOODS AND TOY BAZAAR, 
626 Broadway 626 
NEXT DOOR TO LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE. 
fQ\HE MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
r FANCY GOODS 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAT PRESEN f®, to be found in New York. 
the best European faciories and with great care 
call and examine vefore purchasing else where. 
taolishment. 


ENGLISH SKATES, GUNS, PISTOLS, &c., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT ALFRED WOODHAM’S SPORTSMEN'S DEPOT. 
No. 422 Broadway. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
ppatesp & MARTIN HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT 
of MUSICAL BOXES, of all styles and rizes, playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 10, 12, 16, 24, and 
$6 tunes, in painted tin, horn, plain, and rosewood boxes, with every variety of accomplish- 
ments, end manufactured by the best makers o! £ witzerland, expressly for this market. 
TOY MUSICAL BOXES. 
HARMONIPHONES, 
MANDOLINES, 
OVERTURES, 
cee OkTE PI 
-PIAN ‘ 
a splendid SINGING BIRD, iu rich enameled case. w6, te 
fr stock will be found selections from the newest and most familiar O; 
ee, ymns, aod a great number of POPUAR AMERICA 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 
PAILLARD & MARTIN, Importers, 
No. 21 Maiden Lane, (up stairs) N. ¥. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT I8 SAID OF IT: 
** Commends Itself to every lover of easy '—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.” Y. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”’—J. ¥. TIMES. 


GEORGE 


"Imported direct from 
selected for the Broadway trade. Please 
Goods sold as low as at any down-town es- 








Also, 
at as well 
DIES. 











“ Has accomplished the object Gocteed.”- mene ae, 
Ligencen a a 


“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”’—ANICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

“ It is precisely the article wanted.”—MZRCANTILE TIMES. 

The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
United Staves and Canadas, or direct from the Oo. Retail price, from $6 to $6,400 according 
to width. For circulars and further information address— 

GEO. F. GRAY, Bee. Mitipte Bes Be 0o., 
'8 Broadway, New York. 


GEORGE A. LEAVITT, AUCTIONEER, 
Y GEORGE A. LEAVITT 4 ©O., MONDAY, DEO. 12, ANDTHE FOLLOWING DAYS, 
commencing each day at 4 o'clock. 
SALE EXTRAORDINARY OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 
of rare and valuable books, in almost 





ue of a Choice and Costly Collection . every 

department of literature, both ancient and modern, comprising the bes! editions of the best 

outers j seeny aS which are im the finest condition, and fit for the shelves of gentle- 
\. whole 7 


in 6 vols., follo red morocco ; Gal + folio ; Baskerville’s Addison , 
RK ve Review, complete: Mclan’s and Sobleskie’s Beoti-h Clans; Wilkinson's 
Egypt ; Art Treasures of the Manchester Exhibition ; Owen Jones’ Grammar of 

aby Wyatt's Industria) Arts of the XIXth Century, 2 vols., folio ; Gillray’s Oaricatures ; 
Hogarth’s Works, origina! edition ; Gruner’s Freseoes ; Weale’s Divers Works of the Early 
Masters, etc., etc. 

ape large collection of Architectural Works, Books of Ornament, beautifully il uminated 
Missals Manuscripts, inciuding a 
MINIATURE BIBLE, 


written in the fourteenth century. 
Altogether forming the most magnificent assemblage of Booke. 








a meaus of cure for Bronchitis or Ca‘arrh, belongs to the same category of y. Know- 
ing what the malady is, I cure it. Any applicant can obtain a pamphlet /ree, describing Ca- 
tarrh. 863 BROADWAY, adjolaing Union Square. 
R. GOODALE, M. D. 

HAIR JEWELRY. 

DEMPSEY & PARGIS, 
603 BROADWAY. N. ¥. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HAIR JEWELRY. 


Bracelets, 
Brooches, 
Ear-Hings, 
Necklaces, 
Finger-Rings, 
MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MANNER. 
603 BROADWAY, 
near Houston Street. 


ete., ete. 





OFFICE RECEIVER OF TAXES. 
OTICE TO TAX-PAYERS.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT TWO PER 
CENT. will be added on the 15th of December on all Taxes remaining unpaid, and 
that interest at the rate of 12 per cent. per annom, calculated from the day the books were 
handed to the Receiver (Sept. 19), will be added on the Ist day of January. 
Tax payers are particularly requested to call at once and pay their bills, thereby avoiding 
ee JAMES KELLY, Receiver. 


UPUY’S UISITE FRENCH PERFUMERY, Liquid Bou- 
qqmeta, Dry Fragranoes, Fora Pomeden, Hair One, ona Cosmotice, for the toilet aad 
nursery, at No. 69 Broadway. 








USEECL IN EVERY FAMILY.—Grease spots, paint. &c., removed 

. Groves, rinbons, Sc., cleaned equal to new, without EA the most deli- 
of fabric, by HEGEMAN & COS CONCENTRATED SENZINE. onty 25 cente, 

Hegeman 4 Co. ane Druggists. 161, 399, S11, and 756 Yroadway. 

tg yi nea NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Fou-bampton and Havre. 

. 8. Steamer FULTON, will close at this Office, on SATURDAY, the I7th day 

10% o’elock, A. i. AC V. FOWLER, ‘Postmaster. 





of Deeember, at 





VAL. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
T Opposite er Street. 





J. E. Wallace. J. W. Thomas. 
WALLACE & THOMAS, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
LOUMBIABA. 


PROMPTLY ATTEND TO LARGE CLAIMS AGAINST PERSONS RESIDING 
the City of New Orleans and villages of Shreveport, Mansfield, ete ny and 


wis 


Alexandria, at § per cent. on all sums over I wo Thousand Dollars. 
for still larger claims, by agrement. 
Address of Address of 
J. BE. WALLACE, J. W. THOMAS, 
Mansriscp, La. H { New Onigans, La. 





Mect 


w 





J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, 
. 


J, WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsetior at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 





y and © lor, Covi 





gton, Ky. 


R. RICHARDSON, A 





G. KELLEY. (Successor to JOHN L. FYFE) 

EPs abe Samer eres an 

t i, ant 

jobu Street, New York. Ma Golleges and High Schools Gi 
ipense. 


Importer ‘snd Manufac- 
Bure Chemicals. No. 116 





free of © 





FOR THE How! (8. YOUTHS CHEMICAL CABINETS, Con- 

taining he 5 roti Pr . Tests, and usefol Apparatus, with a 

Book of Instructicns for performing 116 select and amusing Chemica! Experiments, 
deieterious and dangerous articles. 


without 
They are pene => the 
bands of both sexes, and are admirably as presents, prizes, &c., ‘oster- 
fs Chemistry in the youthful mind. In redwood boxes, 9x14 inches, price $6 ; 
price $10. For sale b 
E. G. KELLEY, Practical Chemist, 
No. 116 John Street, New York. 


i 














HILBLAINS BALM relieves the insu ble itchings 
at onee. g uy’s Swiss Corn Piaster, po corns — vy e@'leying inflamation. 
Wholesale at ho. 8 ‘Broadway, and at the principal druggists every where. 














THe Albion. 





December 10 








FINANCIAL. 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New Vork, 
i * LETTSRS 4 b REDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
kfort, and Vienna, 


world tress ¢ Messrs. Rotascuicp’s of Paris, London, Fran! 
and their c¢ 2° 





ony eo 


J. RAE. ¥ a3 ean Street, New York. 
orgs." FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Ban k of Montrea! and its preaches in Conads. | in sums to suit Purchasers. 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafw, payable in Canada paur- 
ekased oF Collected. 





JOHN “MUNROB & co., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
q@*ar CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 


FRANCK HOLLAND, PORTU GERMANY 
T BRITA, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
fauLawD, PAIN. ITALY, SWEDEN. 
i” 
ATHRNS BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ANDRIA, JERUSALEM, 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. @ CARITCREES SEVERED 6 EECRANES CO. 
Broadway 





N.Y., 


Dane AN EXPRESS 2 GAL STOE MI 4, OREGON asp THE SANDWICH 18 
by the Mal) Steamers of the 6ib ‘Bb of each 


Brohange v0 Oregon, tad the Sand wien inland for ele ai al mee 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & co, 


RSs, 
CORNER OF PINE yt a ed STREETS, NEW YORE 


Otrcular Notes and Letters. of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
50. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
lasue Credits for TRAVELLERS. availabie in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


B AND ay PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 


Draft eri framing an il pureed nd coleid om Ragland, Irland, Boctiand 


Provisees 
Sc heeraen, 
if Sar “no 29 William Street, New York. 


BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE =: 

NEW TORK, Sept. |. 1880 
BRE BUSINRAS OF THIS COMPANY IN NKW YORK. HAVING BEEN CONCENTRA- 

= Se ae ‘yt 4 EXCHANGE, the several Srm agencies: WDON 
eur TOPPAN, VARPENTER & CO., DANFORTH. PER: 
K 00. with “otal AND & CO..’ JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & CO., and 

WELLSTOOD, y MAY 4 TING, are at and ‘al 











hs 
y is now ro to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
Tuan ‘im WORK. pas peer in nada hen both L a voneres the SUPERI ay OF 
provisions made for the mfety uf the pre apiehtethalr anre they 
lly solicit « of th Keretofure extended to them under theit 


RW YORK, Pi a5. "PHILADRUPHLA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 
MONTREAL and Clit 
CHARLES TOPPAN, P: dent 





snCURITE 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


CASH CAPITAL $200, 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


INSURANCE. 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


DIRECTORS. 
Josern Water, Ricnago P. Baorr, Wa. Dexssrocx, Gonos H. Beran, 
Joun Hatser, 8. T. VaLawrins, Epu’p. W. Contizs, Eowanp Cromwett, 
Rossrr L. Cass, Joun R. Wists, Wa. Binvsaus, Jr.. Gronos B. Guinweut, 
Wu. H. Homer, Rost. L. Munnar, Serra Laweexce, Tuomas J. Owen, 
Bpwarp Wists, Wa. Aces Boren, Jos. Lawnexcs, Awrnonr P. Francis. 
Joun D. Wanner, L. B. Wrmas, Samui. C. Paxson, Samcat D. Bascocn, 
Epwarp M«rairr, Jomn ALLEN, D. Caomwau, Jomataan Ops, 
Hawny Barrow, Wruuistae F. Morr, E. J. Domweis, Rosgat Bowns. 
Epwarp Huicar, Epwarp Woop, 





i The Profits divided annually he insured. 
The Compan Waving te large ree Capltal secured an 
9 alps che division of obligation i« 
t 





‘rofite of the last year, 


TRUSTEES. 
Mosns HL 


New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
OFFERED BY THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


. 


invested, the MUTUAL relates 


uired of ro assured beyond ° Policy- 
SS ecest Premise hence no responsibt ity can attach to the 


PR Rh col ded oy 2 ~ O00 added othe Capa out of 


6 Peres Porter, Cuas. H. Marsaau, Eowix Banners, 
Roswau | ry Scuvrt. Livixeston, Heway A. Cort, Powves 
Joseru Fouts, Jr. ae Ga. Horaos, 


Quiver Stats, Jr., 
Wu B ! ~~ Awruony B. Nensox, Jaco R. Nevius, 
Deace Mus, ALFRep Seton, ’ oe Jr., ad R. Pree. 
G. Wurrs'r. Gaay, Ww. H. Newman, P. Sraacn CuaRies 

L. J. B. Onativia, AvEx. - Uw aexce, Saucer M, Fox, 
Faao'o.G. Fostex, Simon de Vissan, Joun A. 

IN, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Aurrep iN, Vice-President. 








STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No, 4 BROAD STREET. 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 





Dwelling H and F w h 








WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. 





MARSHALL LEFFERTS & BRO., 
90 and 02 BEG KMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 18 
METALS, 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN &c., 

ALGO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, 
Galvanized Wire, Nails, Spikes, déc., 

SHEETS CORRUGATED AN? FITTED FOR ROOFING, 

PIG IRON, 
LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
SINGRR’S No. 1 SEWING MACHINE 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE 








SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 





Hemming Guages reduced to $4. 
-* PaMLy MACHINES ARR CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST STYLE 
wing of a private family. 
a Standard Machines, 
For mannfacturing are well ye to be without any successful rival in the mar- 
ket. Much setae published 1 rd to various stitches as by Sewing pis. 
chines. Sneet) '@ Mach’ e the beat stltcl ever invented, and do it in the best st 
Bead of 1. M. Singer & Co's Gazette, which contains full and reliable 


about pelea, , &e., of Bening Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 
Ne. 458 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Neo. 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE 
MAS, 45 USUAL, WON 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


aT THE FAIR OF THE ANBBIOAE INSTITUTE AND AT THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 
OUGHOUT THE UNION. 


omen, — Broadway, New York. 


NKLE & LYON’S 
sEWING MACHINBSS, 
PRICE REDUCED TO 950. 

Office, No. 503 Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 











Family Machine, for every variety of family sewing. 
afacturer’s Machine, for beavy Tailoring, Quilling, and Manufacturing 


tine. for the Manufacturer of Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, dc. 
au warranted to give betier satisfaction than any other Sewing Machines in 
market, or money refunded. 

N. B.—AGENTS WANTED. 


MILTON FINKLE. 
Lucius LYON. 


--— 


FINKLE & LYON, 





GROVER & BAKER: s 
CELEBRATED NOIS&LESS 








Directors. 
F R. Las, Derron ig 
Sauce. Wiiets, Coane 4 . Dover, 
Barrier Saurtu, ALonzo A. ALvoRD, 
Avax W. 8rr Joun R. Paxton, 
Coayeuivs L. , Grores L. Ossonn 


, ay 1 Pigaaes. 
Devaas, 


fer J. Bowns, Anpae Fromert, 
Jossru H. Gopwis, 





Benjamin J. Pentz, Secraary. 
| 


Stores and Mer- 


dise, Factori ‘Ships in Port, &. 
On the most favourable terms. Al! losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 


Avrrep Moors. 
Bexsauin W. -_ 
A. Stewart Back, 
D>. Hennessey, 


Simeon Asranams, M.D. 
af 





oun BLL, 
Corwe.ivs B. Timpson, 
Jauns Homes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


| 
ic 


APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) 96,000,000. nom EXTRA cl CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Half Premiums Losses Promptly paid. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


_ FURNITURE, &c. 


ALEXANDER ROUX & CO, 
479 BROADWAY. 


Established 
| 
FFER AT REDUCED PRICES THEIR LARGE STOCK OF PLAIN AND ruR. 
Oo Dea ans in Rosewood, Oak. Bleck Walnut ~ d Sa are also, their —— 
It Furniture mapafsc'ured by F. R ot Paris’ expresaly 


and qualit, net to be 
etry abe slapeaed of ist ryt, uence 
: iJ 10 be dis| ut by the of wap todo of diane 














INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


Rmoyst TO ba ad BROADWAY, SECOND Ameen ABOVE Pornw .are., WHERE 
imvite all who have never seen such an to look at them. 


to buy, but shail be pleased to ifpou like the hem They are BU 
° to serve you, 2 
and everlasting. Don't forget to Took at thesn ta You ean also ose at the anme pines 


Colton’s Patent Seeks Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


PATENT MANGLES, 


OR IRONING CLOTHES ‘ey aaah SUITABLE FOR HOTELS, LAUN 
es, and Private Famihes. For sale by 


DUNC. "AN. WEST & EHARP, No. 51 Soctmen Guest, 


JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 
N 











ear Fourth Street. 
Soe LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, 4c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMBRI- 
can Travelling. Paris made Travelling and Shop; Shopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen's 
use. 





REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS 
A full assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE at 
J. & C. BEMRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest and Most C A rt: tot 
zoUSss PURNISHING ARTICLES 
country, is offered at the Lowest P: 

BERRIES ao FURNISHING 'WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
Bach article is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation 
ee ne oe ate Establishments, Steamers, Ships, SieamDoais, and Hotels supplied at 
short on the most reasonable terms. 











SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have cow on baod a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


BILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 

J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Hove now on hand Ge Rowse cuore of the above articles to be found in the city, 
which are offered at lowest prices. Aan early call solicited. 








THE uous GYMNASIUM 
DESIGNED LO FURBISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 

To Persons of habit and i Students, Literary and Professiona 

gy and also to Boys and Girls, Iavalids and even Children. 
Bath reom, and Stakes <4. sare puss bans cont teen on & peg. It is readily ad- 
es Up nO ly Gtiee, Bod-room, 
fated to the surengah of aay 4 sty persona ehild'an lavalld, r'the mow Fobust maD—Dy simply 


J. &C. BERRIAES House g FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 


mec yiustiar tu eneee red one 








the AUantie. Cal 300, and 302 GREEN WICH $ 1GH SiR 
inn inet oud band. so eclictted, "Goods aud 
Wall Streets >. u. KNEVITT, Acrsany. -_ sd sipped wo may part of thes ses ort H. V. SIGLER, Agent, 
IveurnarnrcE : 
PACIFIC MUTUAL COMPANY THE HAIR. 


MARINE AND INLAND 
ASSETS, $880,000, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONKGH, Sceretary. 


OFFICE, lll BROADWAY. 
HIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE EROS ANDES Boer: 
has ret to ite t ofits of the year 1858, a dividend of 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 





jouseho: 
Lessee najustest in New York, and promptly paid, without ref 
A Fund 


a York Trustees. 
CALEB 


WATTS SHER 


Eoagrt Berson, Ropert Harpoce, 
T. B. Coppineton, Wa. A. Kine, 
Bias K. Ev ¥ Cc. Mm A, 

James Hanrsr, Gro. B. MoREwooo. 
Josara 8. Havas, Bensamin A 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5, BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, @£%,000,000 STERLING. 
“= U tgs FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
on Bui Merchan id Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
ereuce to London. 
Special of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the Btate. 


0. BA President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER iW iNasrox, Firm of Barclay & Livingsion. 


yancan, Sherman & Co. 


3 De Parser Ocpsx, 





a. 
— D. pnageg nd General a oa. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 

22,000,000 STERLING, OR 
Paid up Capiia' and Surplus, 

MEET LOSSES. 


Losses 
in addition to its Fire 


in New York, fee | pee 
, this Company is f 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 


4 SPECIAL mS $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 





FAMILY SEWING MACHINBS. 
NEW STYLES—PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Hemmers, $5 Extra NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
WESE MACHINES EW FROM TWO SPOOLS, AS PU URCHASED FROM THE Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
rior oye, tntahing each pony hy — . oars —re, = andy ny vy ae COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
assis oe aide, Ly my They will de ) ‘do betier and cheaper sewing than s seam- Wm. Fi 4 gt ag Prancis Siiddy 
one , a , ’ 
OPFIORS OF RXUIBITION AND SALE.—406 Rrondway, New York. 18 Summer 8, W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Routh, Henry Eyre. 
Boston. 730 nectnes t Biree 18) West Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 
Beara Girest, Uine'onall, Agencies in sli the principal Cities asd Towne ia the Daed Epuvxp Huger, Surveyor 
sa SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 08 A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 
BARTHOLF’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, , METROPOLITAN 


THE BEST IN USE. 
Ts RACEINES MAKE THE SHUTTLE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH I8 UNDENIA- 
‘ase but little thread, work almost noiselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and $100. 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING CO., 
434 Broadway, Cor. Howard St. N. ¥. 


PAMILY ENITTING MACHINES, 
Por Piain Stocking and Fancy Knitting; 
AGES TIPPETS, HOSIERY, ARMLETS, HOODS, CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER. 
av £3, 
mde variety of 
FANCY auD PLAIN KNITTING. 


SENECA FALLS & M. CO.'8 
SEW STYLS OF sTITOH 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
TIED SHUTTLE STITCH. 
Averry’s Patent, Nov. 0, 1858. 

SALBSROOM AND AGENCY, 

Ne. 514 Broadway, Up Stairs, 
u. C. LER, Agent. 








108 BROADWAY, 
Cash Capital. .......6..666. 0. cc cee 


those of only three other city companies, 
al property, 





Masri Bares, Jr., 
FULLER 


Cuaxces L. Voss, , 
Wanrxewn Derano, Jr., 
Henry V. Burier, 











Gueravus A. Conover, ae R. Melivares, 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CORNER OF PINE yancqeniy NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A “CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
continues to insure all kinds 


A NEW DISCOVERY !|—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—SOFT FRENCH TALLOW, 
HIGHLY PERFUMED,—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 
And prepared expressly for beautifying the Hair, puffing the Hair, curling the Hair, dress- 
ing the Hair, softening the Hair, smoothing the Hair, glosting the Hair, silking the Hair, 


laying the Hair, stiffening the Hair, arranging the Hair, adhering the Hair, setting the Hair, 
clinging the Hair, &c., &c. 
THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 

Tio an eeeatin atte to dress the Heir hg. for Parties, Balls, Weddings, and 
every other p' where a lady around toe frealde or beat 
in the parlour, th the street, idee the social circie. 

This preparation far su es the Uils 
hair as lky gloss and sof ao tian eae stiffarss which 
is so celebrated. The great vamtags ond great sueret ta thin arviate over’ ell eter ts? 

AS YOU DRESS THE HAIR, 80 IT REMAINS, 


is not easil lad wre this 
ana faggot anrenttg Sieh sean aoa Towpath ea 


e Hair dressed Tenth ertll reonnie cones lay in 
the position a0 dressed to tenger dan y soy arate ever Yo ‘ we i be found arabe 
totlet respectabi bole land. Neo lady having used 
toiit plaae' tits her tallet, ana give it she Soe: profareose. 


TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 


It shall stand on its own merits. B ben maatt Sar 0: place tp the taliet of cho-Quannet 
Fesh'ona, aad will be crowned with the highest honours tbe fashionable world can bestow 


@ for the toilet. 
THE TOILET. 


1: te the Dems idea! ofthe tllot 1 will be the geatre of attraction, the loudatone and mest 
Nasa seyow say Wwe 8. 


Tf it does not please, return it “Oe d, who is auth 4 

refund the money. 2S eee. saida kore belle tt “ought, i be in every family 
said a distinguished lady of fashion. © woulda’t I be nice if I was made of French Tallow | 
seid 0 faahicnable litle girl some seven near 
Besides the beauty, gloss, and softness it to the hair, it wil! also make it appear a 
shade darker Tt is the ae tra ont only artile pore French Tallow ever prepared, and caa- 
RE ee tele nieces ata ek deme Doe 


i 





urally holds and clings the hair 


site, aoe Sas tse afer sekOean in cane of fever, Ac, 86, when hair bas become rough 
and coarse, and will not lay on (he desired. 

search eth to your mind for children’s use, but never find 
surance tee heehee — ; if you want to forms e nice MDD 
topnot that sweet or dress ir dear Lite Litue girl need something 
a ty whica you piace the hair. -_ 


Here it is; try it; it will please you—there is sothi 
a eerste, used by Gret-clae ladies, and esla tn Arete 


FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 
Put up in Neat White Boxes, and Retailed at 50 Cents per Box. 
Orders addressed to 


MRS. ISABEL SCIPLE, 


H 


to be found like it. This is a 
honses. 


Between Broadway and Nassau S: . pear Astor House. 
WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 


trade supplied ss a very libers) fame. Im; 
> Derot, 3 An» Srxeet, 


soe wc ot” Orrica 45 ; Aw 
near the Astor House. 


between Broaden aod Nassau Bi, 


For sale by Grst-class houses on Broadway, and Druggists, Perfumers, and Fancy Dealers 
everywhere. For sale at 
No. 616 Broadway, sné 
323 Canal Street, 
New YORK. 


FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 





of person- “ Caution to 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Gucsert 8. BERCKMAN, 
Joux C. Henpseson, 
Lo Presman, 


Purchasers.” 
buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST YaRious SPURIOUS AND DANGER: 
sonsistent with the security of the insurers and the insured. TT, imitations of i lately been offered to 


BISCOTINE which have 
or otherwise. . M. DRLLUG ts the suuber Uf tho wunsracie, * 
LCE BO" for more than wen youre pas, 











RRAIN | manufacturers of the Racabout for Lnvalids, and Cordial Elixir of Calisaya 
Epwarp M way, near Bivecker Street. and 20 Fours Avenae. 
Wareson E. © - 
= ASE, HEGEMAS, CLARK *. SQut SRI Cod Liver On, 
fh eee, 7 HRGEMAN & CO. 511 and 756 Broadway. 


WARD a. STANSBURY, Sceretary, 


ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec’y. 





~ ie & eal ~— mm ee ao. aoe 1m 


 _wnene woe ff 
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